New  OISE  Administration 

There  has  recently  been  a reorganization  of  the 
senior  administration  at  OISE  which,  in  effect, 
will  reduce  the  complement  of  academic  administrators. 
The  present  two  Assistant  Director  positions,  and 
the  positions  of  Coordinator  of  Field  Development, 
and  those  of  Coordinator  and  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Research  and  Development  and  of  Graduate 
Studies  will  be  abolished,  effective  July  1 , tQ  be 
replaced  by  three  new  Assistant  Director  positions. 

The  new  appointees  are:  Assistant  Director  (Academic)- 
Dr.  Michael  Fullan  (formerly  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology),  Assistant  Director  of  Field  Services 
and  Research-  Dr.  Doris  Ryan  (formerly  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  R & D);  and  Assistant  Director 
(Planning  and  Resources)  - Dr.  Mark  Holmes  (formerly 
Coordinator  of  Field  Development). 


Agreement  between 
University  of  Toronto  and  OISE 

A new  Affiliation  Agreement  between  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  OISE  was  recently  signed.  The  Agreement, 
which  will  take  effect  as  of  July,  1,  1981,  is  for  an  initial 
period  of  five  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agreement,  which  will  be 
implemented  by  a Joint  Council  consisting  of  six 
academics  from  OISE  and  nine  academics  from  the 
University,  is  to  enable  the  University  and  the  Institute 
to  pursue  common  objectives  and  goals  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  studies,  training,  and  research  in  Education. 
Of  greatest  significance,  perhaps,  are  the  provisions  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Institute  and  the 
University  (in  particular,  the  Faculty  of  Education) 
in  the  coordination  of  their  programs  and  resources. 
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abc-dabra 


-A  Phonics  Course  for  Beginning  Readers 


made  to  enthuse  the  children  so  that  they 
appreciate  the  power  of  the  written  word  to 
entertain,  frighten,  enthral,  excite,  sadden, 
and  inform.  This  section  also  suggests 
many  activities  designed  to  develop  small 
motor  skills  in  preparation  for  printing. 
Discrimination  skills  are  fostered,  and  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  think  critically 
and  ask  questions. 

Introducing  Letter  Sounds  and  Shapes 

Following  the  section  based  on  communi- 
cation and  listening  skills,  the  children  are 
introduced  to  letter  sounds  and  shapes 
through  songs,  humor,  stories,  rhymes, 
games,  and  picture  and  letter  cards.  They 
begin  tracing,  printing,  and  discriminating 
between  individual  letters  and  sounds. 

Each  child  has  an  illustrated  workbook 
which  he  or  she  uses  for  a short  time  each 
day.  Sounds  and  letters  are  presented  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  an  emphasis  at  this 
stage  on  ‘short’  vowel  sounds  and  lower 
case  letters.  Capital  letters  and  the  names 
of  the  letters  are  mentioned  and  practice  in 
associating  these  with  the  lower  case 
letters  is  given.  Throughout  the  program, 
all  material  is  cumulatively  reviewed.  The 


In  the  April  issue  of  Orbit,  we  mentioned 
that  OISE’s  Office  of  Field  Development  is 
currently  preparing  and  field  testing  a 
phonics-based  reading  program  that  will 
run  from  Senior  Kindergarten  to  Grade  3. 
The  article  that  follows  describes  this 
program,  abc-dabra  — A Phonics  Course  for 
Beginning  Readers.  It  also  gives  a preview 
of  some  of  the  illustrated  materials  and 
offers  a brief  rationale  for  producing  a 
phonics-based  reading  program. 


abc-dabra  is  a sequential,  synthetic 
phonics-based  course  designed  to  teach 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  school  children 
basic  reading  skills.  It  emphasizes  Cana- 
dian content,  pronunciation,  and  spelling. 
The  short  term  aim  of  the  program  is  for 
children  to  find  learning  to  read  non-stress- 
ful  and  fun.  In  the  long  term,  the  program’s 
aim  is  to  have  them  reading  and  enjoying 
‘good’  literature. 

The  course  is  sequential  in  that  materials 
are  presented  in  a gradual,  orderly 
sequence;  its  synthetic  approach  is  evident 
in  the  introduction  of  new  words  through 
the  blending  of  their  constituent  parts. 


For  Starters 

The  program  begins  in  Senior  Kinder- 
garten with  a two-month  ‘warm-up’  section 
designed  to  prepare  and  motivate  the 
children  to  read.  Many  activities  suggested 
in  this  first  part  of  the  program  are  based 
on  communication  and  listening  skills  and, 
in  most  cases,  would  be  routine  practice  in 
a Kindergarten  class.  Emphasis  is  on 
action  — investigating  sounds,  symbols, 
and  stories  in  ways  that  are  meaningful  and 
appealing  to  young  children.  An  effort  is 
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concentration  on  individual  letters  and 
sounds  lasts  approximately  two  months  but 
is  continued,  in  the  form  of  reviews,  during 
the  next  section  of  the  course. 

Blending 

Having  met  26  sounds  and  52  symbols,  the 
children  are  taught  simple  word  ‘roots’ 
from  which  they  learn  to  blend  the  word 
‘families’  that  charaterize  the  synthetic 
phonic  approach  to  reading.  ‘Roots’  are  the 
smallest  units  of  sound  common  to  the 
families.  The  terms  ‘word  patterns’  and 
‘word  families’  are  used  interchangeably 
throughout  the  reading  course.  In  the  early 
stages  especially,  the  program  emphasizes 
regularities  and  encourages  the  students  to 
look  for  familiar  patterns  when  identifying 
words. 

As  critics  of  phonics  rightly  point  out, 
mouthing  combination  of  sounds  such  as 
cu  ah  tu  rarely  lead  a beginning  reader  to 
pronounce  the  word  cat.  However,  this  is 


not  abc-dabra’ s approach  to  blending 
sounds.  By  establishing  ‘root’  words,  the 
student  first  blends,  for  example,  at,  and  is 
then  able  to  blend  and  read  the  many 
words  that  belong  in  the  at  family  — 
bat,  cat,  fat,  mat,  sat,  etc. 

Another  common  criticism  of  phonics- 
based  reading  programs  that  abc-dabra 
tries  to  overcome  is  excessive,  boring  drill. 
This  program  has  drill,  but  much  of  it  is 
child  oriented;  the  children  are  active  — 
they  move  about  the  classroom  physically 
building  words  rather  than  passively 
parrotting  sounds. 

Besides  learning  to  read  through  building 
word  families,  the  children  continue  to 
print  letters  and  to  complete  discrimina- 
tions exercises  each  day  in  individual, 
illustrated  workbooks.  They  are^lso 
taught  rudimentary  concepts  of  a ‘sen- 
tence,’ and  such  terms  as  ‘period,’  ‘question 
mark,’  ‘capital,’  and  ‘lower  case’  letters. 

By  the  end  of  Senior  kindergarten,  the 
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children  will  have  learned  to  read  over  60 
words,  including  a number  of  look-say 
words  which  have  been  introduced  to 
enliven  and  enrich  the  vocabulary.  Inciden- 
tally, because  some  20  per  cent  of  words  in 
the  English  language  are  phonetically 
irregular,  they  must  be  learned  non- 
phone tically. 

Just  before  the  summer  break,  the 
children  receive  their  first  reading  book, 
which  they  take  home  and  keep.  The  book, 
Beaver  Tales,  is  written  in  simple  sen- 
tences and  tells  of  the  escapades  of  an 
appealing  group  of  animal  characters  — 
Beaver,  Ant,  Bat,  and  Rat  — whom  the 
children  have  already  met  on  cards  and  in 
teacher- read  stories  during  earlier  lessons. 
There  are  also  two  child  characters,  Nat 
and  Ann,  who  meet  with  the  animals  and 
with  whom  the  children  may  identify.  The 
squabbles  and  reconciliations  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  a young  child’s  social  world 
are  mirrored  in  this  and  other  early 


. 
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readers.  Even  in  the  earliest  readers  with 
their  necessarily  limited  vocabulary,  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  stilted 
sentences  of  the  ‘Come,  Dick,  look,’ 
variety. 

Grade  1 

Grade  1 abc-dabra  begins  with  a three- 
week  review  of  the  Senior  Kindergarten 
component.  First,  the  review  reintroduces 
the  children  to  the  material  that  they  met  in 
Senior  Kindergarten  in  such  a way  that  the 
characters,  concepts,  and  songs  are  recall- 
ed as  ‘old  friends.’  Second,  the  review 
aims  to  build  the  children’s  confidence  in 
their  reading  ability  and  motivates  them  to 
continue  reading.  Third,  the  review  pro- 
vides the  teacher  with  a simple  check  on 
each  child’s  progress. 

Throughout  Grade  1,  the  children’s 
readers  continue  to  chronicle  the  adven- 
tures of  the  characters  they  have  met 
previously.  The  readers,  which  are  linked 


to  daily  lesson  plans  and  workbooks,  are 
designed  to  be  read  individually  (both 
silently  and  aloud),  as  a class,  and  in  small 
groups.  The  format  of  these  readers  varies 
from  stories  to  cartoons  which  the  children 
may  act  out. 

The  children  continue  to  use  synthetic 
phonics  to  build  on  their  reading  skills 
throughout  Grade  1.  They  learn  long  vowel 
sounds,  the  silent  e,  diphthongs,  and 
consonant  blends,  corresponding  to  the  42 
sounds  of  the  International  Phonetic 
alphabet.  Irregular  words  continue  to  be 
taught  by  a look-say  approach. 

By  the  end  of  Grade  1 , it  is  expected  that 
many  of  the  children  will  be  reading  fairly 
fluently.  However,  just  as  some  children 
take  longer  to  learn  to  swim,  some  will  still 
cling  to  the  inflatable  tire  that  phonics 
provides  in  mastering  reading.  After  all, 
even  the  most  sophisticated  reader  some- 
times resorts  to  breaking  down  unknown 
words  into  their  constituent  phonetic  parts. 
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Grades  2 and  3 

As  abc-dabra  progresses  through  Grades  2 
and  3,  there  will  be  less  emphasis  on 
phonics.  Comprehension  skills,  critical 
thinking  and,  above  all,  ‘good’  literature 
will  be  the  focus.  So  far,  most  of  the 
materials  for  these  two  grades  are  still  on 
the  drawing  board.  However,  it  is  expect- 
ted  that  the  readers  will  include  many 
secondary  sources  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  the  work  of  Canadian  authors. 

Why  Phonics? 

The  dispute  about  how  to  teach  reading  is 
many  decades  old  and  probably  irresolva- 
ble. For  example,  back  in  the  1920s  — a 
time  euphemistically  referred  to  as  the 
‘good  old  days’  — Ontario’s  then  Minister 
of  Education  prefaced  a newly  approved 
primer  with  the  words: 

Since  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  a 
new  Manual  on  primary  reading  has  been 
prepared  which  indicates  fully  and  clearly 
how  the  primer  may  be  used  by  advocates 
of  each  prevailing  method  of  teaching. 

That  old  authorized  primer  contains  an 
amazing  mixture  of  scripts  and  type  faces, 
phonetic  and  look-say  words,  picture  cues, 
miscues,  proverbs,  moral  fairy  stories,  and 
patriotic  (British)  slogans.  Something  for 
everyone! 

abc-dabra  may  not  be  for  everyone. 

Some  teachers  honestly  believe  that  a 
phonics  approach  to  beginning  reading  is 
artificial  and  even  harmful.  However,  most 
teachers  still  use  an  eclectic  approach  that 
includes  look-say,  phonics,  and  contextual 
and  pictorial  cues,  abc-dabra  is  being 
developed  and  tested  because  of  perceived 
lack  of  Canadian  phonics-based  courses, 
and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
approaches. 

So  far,  the  informal  reports  have 
been  favorable  from  several  school 
boards  across  the  province  where  abc- 
dabra  is  being  tested  at  the  Senior 
Kindergarten  level.  Grade  1 trials,  together 
with  further  Senior  Kindergarten  trials, 
begin  in  September.  Although  the  prelimi- 
nary screening  trials  have  so  far  taken  place  in 
Ontario,  involvement  from  other  provinces 
would  be  welcome.  And  here  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  timing  of  the  program  is  quite 
flexible,  and  there  is  no  problem  starting  it  in 
Grade  1 rather  than  Kindergarten.  □ 


For  further  information,  including  requests 
to  participate  in  the  trials,  write  to  : 

abc  — dabra, 

A Phonics  Course  for  Beginning  Readers, 
Office  of  Field  Develoment,  OISE, 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
M5S  1V6 
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Pygmalion’s  Progress  - 

The  disturbed  child  in  the  marriage 
of  Group  Home  and  Community  School 


Terry  Sullivan,  Youthdale 


There  are  many  in  our  community  schools 
who  fall  under  the  rubric  of  ‘disturbed 
children.’  The  baby  boom  and  the 
economic  growth  of  the  1950s  and  ’60s 
allowed  childhood  and  adolescence  a 
fashionable  spot  in  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  day.  Child  advocates  made  loud 
noises  about  community  responsibility  in 
providing  services  for  our  ‘troubled’  or 
‘exceptional’  children.  In  the  ’60s  and  ’70s 
there  was  a broad  pressure  from  the 
professional  level  outward  to  de-institution- 
alize  the  care  of  disturbed  children  and  to 
shift  some  of  the  responsibility  on  com- 
munity based  sources.  The  thrust  came 
initially  as  a more  humane  and  effective 
way  of  acknowledging  and  treating  dis- 
turbed children.  But  governments  quickly 
jumped  on  the  band  wagon  as  it  became 
clear  that  it  was  also  more  economical  to 
treat  children  in  small  community  facilities 
rather  than  large  correctional  or  psychiatric 
institutions.  Partly  as  a result  of  this  move, 
there  was  a large  influx  of  disturbed 
children  into  local  schools. 

This  article  will  address  some  of  the 
practical  problems  faced  in  finding  and 
sustaining  educational  services  for  dis- 
turbed children  in  community  schools. 

Such  problems  need  to  be  attacked  on  at 
least  three  levels:  provincial  planning 
between  the  Education  and  the  Community 
and  Social  Services  Ministries;  professional 
collaboration  between  community  school 
boards  and  community  care  facility  boards; 
and  front  line  contact  between  those 
directly  responsible  for  the  children.  It  is 
this  last  level  to  which  I shall  direct  my 
discussion. 

The  Provincial  Scene 
There  are  many  children  with  emotional 
problems  who  have  family  or  relatives  to 
support  them  and  to  help  them  out  with 
school  related  problems.  In  this  article, 
however,  my  focus  will  be  on  problems 
faced  by  ‘disturbed’  children  in  residential 
care.  There  are  in  Ontario  thousands  of 
these  children  in  group  care  of  one  form  or 
another.  These  are  the  children  Fritz  Redl 
describes  as  ‘ The  Children  Nobody 
Wants.’ 

Many  children  in  group  care  require 


special  educational  programs  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  Very  often  their  behavioral 
and  academic  problems  interact  such  that 
many  of  them  do  not  fall  easily  into  a 
program  designed  to  address  specific 
academic  or  specific  behavioral  difficulties. 
Some  of  the  children  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  access  to  on-site  school  programs  in 
their  treatment  setting  where  the  educa- 
tional program  is  seen  within  the  ecology 
of  a total  treatment  environment.  Others 
may  receive  special  services  through  their 
local  community  schools  — in  special 
agreement  classes,  withdrawal  classes,  and 
so  forth.  However,  a recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Ontario  Association  for 
Children  with  Learning  Disabilities  re- 
vealed that,  in  a surprising  number  of 
boards,  no  psychologist  or  special  services 
were  available.  A publication  of  the 
Central  Toronto  Youth  Services  (CTYS, 
1979)  points  out  that  even  in  centres  such 
as  Toronto  where  these  services  are  most 
fully  developed,  there  are  long  waiting 
lists.  These  waiting  lists  occur  not  only 


because  of  the  shortage  of  services  but  also 
because  of  the  extensive  use  of  early 
identification  programs.  The  result  is  that 
children  with  special  educational  needs  are 
not  declining  in  line  with  overall  enroll- 
ment. 

Some  inequities  in  resourcing  and  access 
should  start  to  disappear  with  the  advent  of 
Bill  82,  incorporating  the  principle  of ‘right 
to  education.’  Legally  at  least,  this  Bill 
provides  us  with  a vehicle  to  ensure  that 
educationally  ‘hard -to- serve’  children  get 
access  to  an  appropriate  learning  situation. 
Some  of  the  political  and  policy  issues  will 
be  looked  at  by  inter-ministerial  task  forces 
from  Education  and  COMSOC,  and  who 
knows  . . . the  Bill  may  provide  for 
anything  from  government  pressure  on 
local  school  boards  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  children  to  a proliferation  of  ‘private’ 
schools  or  classes  funded  by  Education  on 
a per  diem  basis.  In  other  words,  the  real 
impact  of  this  legislation  will  not  be  clear 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  Bill  has  the 
possibility  either  of  encouraging  local 
responsibility  or  of  diminishing  local 
responsibility,  with  school  boards  farming 
out  kids  to  ‘private  schools’  (as  happens  in 
some  American  states). 

Source  of  Tension 

For  those  children  in  group  care  who  are 
currently  attending  classes  in  regular  board 
schools,  their  adult  support  system  can  be 
quite  fragmented.  In  many  cases,  the 
adults  responsible  for  the  children’s  prog- 
ress boil  down  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school  and  the  care  staff  of  the  group 
home.  In  providing  for  the  children’s  needs 
these  two  groups  of  professionals  fre- 
quently experience  a lot  of  surrogate 
‘marital’  tension  — tension  that  hinges  on 
several  issues,  including  an  understanding 
of  each  other’s  responsibilities,  admission 
problems,  and  liaison  and  co-ordination 
problems. 

To  consider,  by  way  of  example,  the 
tension  that  may  be  generated  by  the 
admission  of  children  from  group  homes 
into  local  schools  — the  Toronto  Board  is 
one  of  many  that  requires  documents  for 
placement  of  the  children,  and  these 
documents  may  take  up  to  three  weeks  to 
process.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  group 
care  workers,  it  is  easy  to  misperceive  this  v 
requirement  as  a buffer  either  to  slow 
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Dual  Responsibility 

The  previously  mentioned  CTYS  report  on 
educational  and  residential  care  facilities 
underlines  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
education  and  child  care  systems  in 
providing  service  to  disturbed  kids.  The 
report  outlines  recommendations  for  rescu- 
ing this  ‘unhappy  marriage’  by  identifying 
worthwhile  bridges  between  their  respec- 
tive ministries,  boards,  and  professional 
staff.  But  while  a start  has  been  made  in 
promoting  and  lobbying  for  such  structural 
changes,  the  impact  of  change  is  still  a long 
way  off,  and  meanwhile  we  can  easily  miss 
the  essential  ingredients  in  this  whole 
service  matrix:  namely  a child  care  worker, 
a child,  and  a teacher.  These  are  the 
personnel  who  comprise  the  service 
relationship,  and  at  a grass  roots  level,  the 
child  care  worker  and  teacher  can  go  a long 
way  toward  establishing  a helpful  attitude 
and  creating  effective  service  for  their 
child.  So  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
powers  that  be  to  sort  out  Bill  82, 
let  us  consider  some  practical  strategies 
for  serving  the  educational  needs  of 
disturbed  children  in  residential  care. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  ‘burn-out’ 
contributes  greatly  to  short-changing  dis- 
turbed children.  Burn-out  can  take  the 
form  either  of  staff  turn-over  in  both  school 
and  residence,  or,  more  insidious,  of 
hopelessness  and  resignation  in  helping  a 
child  who  may  be  giving  ‘the  finger’  to  the 
adults  in  both  systems.  Burn-out  can  also 
take  the  form  of  child  care  staff  and  school 
staff  failing  to  develop  a co-operative 
working  relationship  and  re-enacting  paren- 
tal squabbles  over  the  child. 

In  my  experience,  the  best  helping 
situation  occures  when  one  prime  worker 
from  the  residential  facility  deals  with  one 
prime  teacher  in  the  school.  This  is  often  a 
difficult  contact  to  establish,  however, 
since  both  systems  have  a number  of 
professionals  with  better  credentials  who 
ought  to  be  (but  are  not)  talking  to  each 
other. 

The  professional  bridge  between  schools 
and  care  homes  is  often  a structured 
after-thought.  It  is  also  one  step  removed 
from  the  head-on  confrontations  that  may 
be  a daily  part  of  dealing  with  the  child. 

The  problem  of  cutbacks  in  funding  in  both 
education  and  residential  care  makes  this 
prime  worker/teacher  relationship  a big 


down  placement  or  to  keep  undesirable 
kids  out  of  the  school  system  altogether, 
since  it  may  be  the  case  that  no 
‘appropriate’  placement  is  available.  While 
Bill  82  now  ensures  some  measure  of 
responsibility  in  securing  places  for  these 
children,  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  speak  to 
the  larger  issue  of ‘attitude’  toward  those 
who  may  be  considered  undesirable.  For 
example,  the  Board  requests  social  and 
psychiatric  information  without  clearly 
specifying  how,  with  whom,  and  in  what 
context  this  information  will  be  shared  — 
i.e.,  there  is  no  clear  statement  of 
confidentiality.  Thus,  while  this  informa- 
tion can  certainly  assist  committed  educa- 
tional staff  in  providing  for  the  needs  of 
these  children,  the  pygmalion  temptation 
(Rosenthal,  1968)  is  always  there  whereby 
teachers  may  expect  a child  to  fail,  expect 
him  to  behave  like  a disaster,  or,  in  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  avoid  dealing 
with  him.  In  any  case,  many  of  these 
children  invariably  get  stereotyped  or 
labelled,  and  this  is  an  unfortunate  side 
effect  of  well-intentioned  admission  pro- 
cedures. 

While  the  admission  process  to  commun- 
ity schools  may  upset  group  care  workers, 
liaison  presents  a problem  for  both 
teachers  and  workers.  The  schools  are 
concerned  (and  sometimes  with  reason) 
about  the  quality  of  care  given  children  in 
some  group  homes.  The  school  staff  are 
critical  of  the  high  turnover  of  staff  in 
group  homes  and  of  having  to  deal  with 


several  different  shift  workers  responding 
to  calls  for  the  same  child.  Thus,  it  is 
difficult  for  teachers  to  see  a continuity  of 
parenting  when  several  different  workers 
are  representing  the  child  over  the  phone, 
on  parents’  night,  etc.  By  the  same  token, 
the  child  care  staff  may  have  difficulty 
responding  to  the  collection  of  teachers, 
vice  principals,  and  guidance  staff  who 
represent  the  child  at  school.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  child  being  labelled  as 
trouble.  The  result  is  that  many  care  and 
treatment  homes  confine  their  dealings  to  a 
small  number  of  schools  where  a relation- 
ship of  trust  and  tolerance  has  been 
established.  This  does,  however,  limit 
access  to  all  the  programs  and  services 
available. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  relationships, 
child  care  staff  promote  their  own  pro- 
gram, kids,  and  philosophy  at  school 
orientation  meetings  with  teachers,  and 
teachers  take  an  active  interest  in  residen- 
tial programs  (including  attendance  at 
treatment  planning  meetings)  with  child 
care  staff.  In  the  worst  of  all  possible 
relationships,  inadequate  support  from  care 
homes  coupled  with  an  exasperated  school 
staff  results  in  a child  being  constantly 
‘kicked  out’  of  school  and  on  the  street. 
While  formal  expulsion  is  quite  rare  in 
these  enlightened  days,  a hardened  attitude 
toward  a child  goes  a long  way  to  keeping 
him  out  of  a school  where  he  is  not 
wanted,  has  no  advocates,  and  is  labelled 
as  a loser  and  trouble-maker. 
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demand  on  staffing  resources.  It  is  ironic, 
if  interesting,  to  note  that  the  Year  of  The 
Child  was  the  time  when  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices made  its  most  enormous  reductions 
in  residential  programs,  cutting  some  out  of 
existence  and  others  back  to  the  bone. 
However,  it  is  still  possible  to  ameliorate 
the  educational  situation  for  disturbed 
children  by  reconsidering  priorities  in  their 
school  situation. 

Front  Line  Co-ordination 

If  you  are  a teacher,  acknowledge  that 
after  all  is  tested  for,  assessed,  and 
scrutinized,  you  are  the  one  who  must  deal 
with  the  child,  whether  it  pleases  you  or 
not,  and  your  best  friend  is  a child  care 
worker  who  knows  this  child  from  the  kind 
of  cereal  he  likes  in  the  morning  to  the  kind 
of  approach  which  will  teach  him.  If  you 
are  a child  care  worker,  acknowledge  that 
the  teacher  is  the  person  who  spends  the 
daylight  time  with  your  child  and  sees  him 
interacting  with  others  in  the  classroom. 
When  the  chips  are  down,  the  teacher  who 
believes  he  can  work  with  this  child  is  your 
greatest  asset  in  keeping  him  in  a stable 
and  supportive  school  situation. 

The  starting  point  for  this  grass  roots 
relationship  between  teacher  and  child  care 
worker  is  in  the  residential  home,  which 
must  establish  the  priority  of  a prime 
worker  to  respond  to  the  school.  The 
school,  in  turn,  must  encourage  the 
commitment  of  individual  teachers  to 
disturbed  children,  and  both  systems 
should  allow  for  the  time,  support,  and 
demand  that  this  places  on  their  schedules 
and  resources.  The  child  will  need 
spontaneous  meetings  with  both  the 
teacher  and  child  care  worker  present.  The 
hesitation  of  some  schools  to  encourage 
their  teachers  to  develop  ‘special’  relation- 
ships stems  from  a realistic  fear  of 
over- involvement  and  failure.  However, 
reality  dictates  that  a large  amount  of  time 
and  effort  will  be  spent  anyway  in  dealing 
with  children  who  have  behavioral  prob- 
lems, so  why  not  try  to  make  the 
interaction  helpful? 


If  you  are  the  prime  child  care  worker, 
be  prepared  to  present  yourself  responsibly 
to  the  school.  Go  to  the  school  when  the 
child  is  enrolled  and  acquaint  yourself  with 
this  once  familiar  world.  Introduce  yourself 
to  the  attendance  officer,  the  counsellor, 
the  principal,  and  the  vice  principal  and  try 
to  meet  some  of  the  child’s  teachers.  You 
are  the  salesperson  for  your  child  and  your 
program.  You  should  make  it  clear  that 
you  want  nothing  less  than  the  best  for  this 
child,  that  you  are  prepared  to  help  when 
things  get  rough  at  school,  that  they  should 
talk  to  you  if  problems  are  arising,  and  that 
you  are  available  to  them  to  defuse  an 
explosive  situation.  The  school  and  the 
child  are  now  your  clients,  and  you  should 
find  out  which  teacher  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  you.  Is  there  a teacher  who 
will  talk  to  you  once  a week  about  how  the 
childis  doing  after  you’ve  spoken  to  the 
attendance  office?  Know  the  political 
hierarchy  in  the  school  so  you  can  try  to 
head  off  decisions  adversely  affecting  your 
child  by  going  to  the  decision-maker  before 
this  happens.  Talk  to  the  principal  or  vice 
principal  when  you  anticipate  serious 
problems  at  school  or  if  your  child  has 
caused  a major  fracas.  Most  of  all,  listen 
carefully  to  what  the  school  staff  are  saying 
so  you  know  what’s  going  on  and  where 
you  can  help.  You  can  help  by  providing 
information  on  your  child  and  your 
program,  by  helping  teachers  understand 
how  your  child  got  where  he  is  and  what 
tactics  work  best  in  dealing  with  him.  You 
can  help  by  visiting  the  school  when  crises 
develop. 

If  you  are  the  teacher,  be  prepared  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  child  care 
worker  and  residential  program.  The  child 
care  worker  may  or  may  not  speak  in 
psycho-babble,  but  he  probably  knows  this 
child  as  well  as  anyone  and  may  be  able  to 
clue  you  in  a little  on  why  this  child  is 
where  he  is  and  what  will  reach  him. 
Remember  this  child  is  your  responsibility 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  more  tips  you 
can  get  on  working  with  him,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  develop  a helpful 
relationship  with  him  in  the  class.  Talk  to 


the  child  care  staff  and  the  child.  You  may 
be  unaware  that  he  just  came  out  of  a 
custody  battle  or  child  welfare  court  or  that 
last  night  someone  in  the  group  home  tried 
to  kill  himself  or  any  of  the  other  enormous 
stresses  that  other  children  don’t  face.  The 
more  you  know  about  this  child,  the  more 
equipped  you  will  be  to  enter  his  reality, 
contact  him,  and  help  him  learn.  Be  patient 
with  the  child.  The  best  way  to  help  him 
with  his  emotional  problems  is  not  to  seek 
a deep  analysis  of  his  intra-psychic  or 
family-system  dynamics  but  to  educate  him 
in  a way  which  develops  his  competence. 
Read  Whittaker  (1969)  for  a good  explana- 
tion how  focus  on  skill  and  competence 
development  must  take  priority  over  the 
dead-end  focus  on  dysfunction. 

Education  is  your  job,  and  the  child 
needs  skills  to  cope  with  his  exceptional 
stresses.  Let  him  and  his  staff  know  what 
areas  he  does  well  in  and  support  him  in 
these  areas  with  those  of  your  fellow 
teachers  who  are  growing  short-fused.  But 
don’t  exaggerate  his  skills  or  patronize  the 
child,  because  his  social  perception  is 
probably  sharpened  by  years  of  mistrust. 
When  you  see  a problem  developing,  call 
his  child  care  worker  and  get  him  in  so  that 
the  three  of  you  can  establish  a pro-active 
plan  to  cope  with  it.  When  the  child  has 
seriously  jeopardized  himself  or  other 
children,  communicate  your  concern  by 
demanding  he  meet  with  you  and  his  child 
care  worker  to  discuss  the  consequences 
and  ramifications  of  what  he  has  done.  Get 
to  know  the  hierarchy  of  the  residential 
setting  so  you  can  communicate  grave 
concerns  to  the  program  supervisor  or 
director  — if,  say,  in  your  opinion  the  child 
is  not  properly  dressed  and  cared  for,  or  if 
you  are  not  getting  the  support  you  need 
from  the  residence  to  work  with  the  child. 
Most  of  all,  try  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  child  and  his  staff  so  your  concern  is 
communicated. 

If  one  child  care  worker  and  one  teacher 
develop  a working  relationship  for  each 
child  in  residential  care,  this  will  go  a long 
way  toward  enlightening  their  respective 
professional  systems  in  the  business  of 
educating  disturbed  kids.  It  will  also  help, 
by  upward  percolation,  to  identify  for  the 
respective  administrators  the  bridge  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  close  gaps  in 
educational  services  for  disturbed  children. □ 
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Children’s  cognitive  capacities  become 
increasingly  sophisticated  with  age.  Piaget 
began  advancing  this  notion  in  the  1930s, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  ’60s  that  North 
American  psychologists  began  to  examine, 
develop,  and  elaborate  upon  this  principle. 
In  turn,  theories  of  instruction  also  started 
to  incorporate  the  idea  of  age-related 
changes  in  intellectual  ability.  In  this 
article,  we  outline  some  ways  in  which 
instructional  television  programs  could 
benefit  from  a more  careful  alignment  of 
program  objectives  with  viewer  character- 
istics. Research  on  television  and  chil- 
dren’s learning  has  focussed  primarily  on 
TV’s  role  as  a social  influence.  While  there 
is  some  published  work  on  instructional 
principles,  it  does  not  typically  reflect  a 
developmental  perspective.  In  the  next  few 
pages,  we  describe  some  educational 
principles  whose  application  we  think 
would  improve  the  quality  of  children’s 
instructional  TV.  To  develop  our  argu- 
ments, we  provide  illustrations  of  specific 
situations  in  which  each  principle  might  be 
applied.  Our  illustrations  have  all  been 
drawn  from  programs  currently  or  recently 
‘on  air’  from  OECA  (TV  Ontario).  This 
choice  is  not  motivated  by  a disaffection  on 
our  part  for  the  quality  of  OECA’s 
programs.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  then- 
shows  are  among  the  best  available. 
However,  we  do  see  room  for  improve- 
ment. In  addition,  by  commenting  on 
readily  viewable  local  programs,  we  hope 
that  readers  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  observe  first  hand  the 
application  of  instructional  principles. 

While  we  have  not  conducted  a system- 
atic survey  of  all  OECA  programs,  we 
have  watched  over  two  hundred  hours  of 
material  from  over  a dozen  different 
shows.  It  is  our  impression  that  OECA  is 
concerned  primarily  with  achieving  the 
following  four  educational  objectives: 
transmitting  knowledge,  teaching  basic 
skills,  introducing  children  to  the  world  of 
imagination  and  the  arts,  and  fostering 
positive  social  attitudes.  It  is  also  our 


impression  that  OECA  is  concerned  with 
creating  an  affective  response  in  its 
viewers  which  will  maximize  the  chances 
of  accomplishing  each  of  these  objectives. 
By  and  large,  we  believe  that  OECA  is 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  introducing 
children  to  the  arts  and  of  fostering 
positive  social  attitudes.  We  also  believe 
that  its  attempts  to  create  affective 
involvement  are  successful.  However,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  objectives  of  knowl- 
edge transmission  and  skill  instruction 
could  be  accomplished  much  better  than 
they  are  at  present.  We  also  believe  that 
greater  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
affective  involvement  really  does  facilitate 
learning,  since  recent  evidence  suggests 
that  many  of  the  techniques  currently 
employed  may  actually  interfere. 

In  what  follows,  we  consider  OECA’s 
cognitive  objectives  in  some  detail.  For 
knowledge  transmission  and  skill  acquisi- 
tion, we  outline  four  educational  principles 
whose  use  we  think  would  improve  the 
quality  of  programming.  We  also  consider 
the  problem  of  creating  affective  involve- 
ment without  jeopardizing  the  achievement 
of  cognitive  objectives. 

Transmission  of  Knowledge 

(1)  Order  and  Relationships  — The  first 
educational  objective  to  which  OECA  is 
clearly  committed  is  the  transmission  of 
knowledge.  In  turn,  the  first  principle 
relevant  to  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
is  that  the  facts  or  concepts  to  be  conveyed 
should  be  arranged  in  a logical  order  and 
that  the  nature  of  their  interrelationship 
should  be  made  apparent  to  the  learner.  In 
viewing  a number  of  shows,  particularly 
Mathmakers  and  Math  Patrol , we  some- 
times found  it  difficult  to  deduce  either 
what  specific  concepts  were  being  taught 
or  what  the  relationship  between  these 
concepts  was . Anexample  ofthe  relationship 
difficulty  occurred  in  a show  where  there 
was  a jump  from  a segment  on  the  need  for 
common  units  of  weight  measurement  to  a 
segment  designed  to  familiarize  children 
with  the  meaning  of  metric  terms.  While 
the  relationship  between  these  two  seg- 
ments was  no  doubt  apparent  to  the 
writers,  we  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  for 
children.  Rather,  we  felt  that  they  would 
see  the  two  segments  as  more  or  less 


isolated  bits  of  information,  and  thus  fail  to 
grasp  the  underlying  point. 

In  general,  we  feel  conceptual  dis- 
jointedness could  be  avoided  by  a mod- 
ification of  the  script-planning  process.  If, 
in  the  original  planning,  both  the  concepts 
to  be  taught  and  their  relationships  were 
mapped  out  (perhaps  in  chart  form,  as  is 
done  in  standard  curriculum  planning), 
then  writers,  producers,  and  program 
evaluators  would  all  be  able  to  focus  not 
only  on  the  clarity  with  which  individual 
concepts  are  conveyed  but  also  on  the 
clarity  with  which  they  are  interrelated. 
Teachers  might  also  find  it  easier  to 
prepare  children  for  the  films  and  provide 
them  with  supplementary  material. 

(2)  Novelty  — The  second  principle 
relevant  to  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
is  that  the  information  to  be  conveyed 
should  be  moderately  novel.  Achieving  this 
involves  two  components:  insuring  that  the 
learner  does  not  already  know  the  material 
to  be  presented;  and  insuring  that  the 
material  to  be  presented  is  related  to 
material  which  he  does  know.  A common 
problem  which  novice  teachers  experience 
stems  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  check 
out  what  their  students  know  before  they 
begin  teaching.  Thus,  they  often  spend  a 
whole  lesson  teaching  something  which 
most  of  the  class  knows  already.  We  found 
that  this  was  frequently  a problem  with  the 
programs  that  we  watched.  For  example, 
there  is  a sequence  in  the  Mathmakers 
which  consumes  about  five  minutes  and 
which  is  devoted  to  conveying  the  senses 
in  which  the  words  ‘turn,’  ‘flip,’  and  ‘slide’ 
are  used  in  everyday  life.  Yet  the  series  is 
designed  for  a grade  level  for  which  all  of 
these  uses  are  already  extremely  familiar. 
Alternatively,  novices  often  teach  a new 
topic  without  first  introducing  some  vital 
prerequisite  which  the  students  need  to 
know.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  error  are 
equally  frequent.  There  is  a sequence  in  the 
same  Mathmakers  show,  for  example,  where 
questions  are  presented  about  rotations  with 
no  previous  drill  on  the  concept  of ‘degrees.’ 
Yet  every  question  uses  this  term. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  problems  of  this 
sort  could  be  avoided  if  the  process  of 
writing  a script  was  preceded  by  interviews 
with  children  at  the  level  to  which  the 
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instruction  is  being  directed.  This  could  be 
done  directly  or  through  their  teachers 
(who  would,  no  doubt,  love  to  be  involved 
in  the  planning  process).  If  an  explicit  plan 
of  the  conceptual  terrain  to  be  covered 
were  available  (as  we  suggested  above), 
then  an  interviewer  or  teacher  could  simply" 
check  out  those  of  the  concepts  which  the 
children  already  knew  and  those  which 
they  did  not.  Techniques  for  doing  this 
have  been  devized  by  developmental  and 
educational  psychologists,  and  they  are 
quite  easy  to  apply.  They  also  do  not 
require  large  numbers  of  subjects.  Thus, 
with  a little  special  training,  the  existing 
OECA  staff  could  probably  handle  the  task 
quite  easily. 

(3)  Rate  of  Learning  — The  third  general 
principle  relevant  to  the  transmission  of 
knowledge  is  that  the  information  to  be 
conveyed  should  be  presented  at  a rate 
which  is  geared  to  the  cognitive  difficulties 
the  learners  experience  in  mastering  it. 
Again,  the  adoption  of  this  principle  is 
often  difficult  for  novice  teachers.  They 
tend  to  present  easy  material  too  slowly 
and  difficult  material  too  rapidly  (often 
because  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  them). 
We  found  that  this  was  also  a serious 
difficulty  in  some  of  the  shows  we 
watched.  In  one  Mathmakers  segment,  for 
example,  there  are  entire  episodes  of 
Plasticene  man  devoted  to  illustrating 
extremely  simple  points,  whereas  tougher 
questions  are  sometimes  posed  at  a rate 
which  is  difficult  even  for  adults  to  cope 
with. 

One  way  to  avoid  this  sort  of  problem 
would  be  to  use  a program  analyzer  to 
determine  on-line  difficulty;  then  to  expand 
segments  which  children  reported  as  being 
difficult  and  to  contract  segments  they 
reported  as  being  easy.  A less  costly 
procedure,  and  one  which  would  not 
involve  any  reprogramming,  would  be 
either  to  send  proposed  scripts  to  sample 
classrooms  in  advance  of  production  or  to 
bring  small  groups  of  children  in  on  dress 
rehearsals,  thereby  effecting  the  required 
modifications  before  any  film  was  shot. 
Most  good  curricula  go  through  a revision 
and  trouble-shooting  process  in  which 
difficult  spots  are  ironed  out,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  — with  little  cost  — this  feature 
could  profitably  be  introduced  into  chil- 
dren’s television.  It  is  actually  even  more 
important,  given  the  nature  of  the  medium, 
than  it  is  with  regular  classroom  curricula. 
A highly  skilled  teacher  naturally  modifies 
a curriculum  as  she  goes  along,  using 
simple  cues  such  as  the  confused  expres- 
sions on  her  students’  faces.  Since  tnis 
sort  of  on-line  modification  is  impossible  in 
television,  it  seems  vital  that  a substitute 
technique  be  introduced  at  some  point  into 
the  planning  process. 

(4)  Misunderstandings  — A fourth  princi- 
ple relevant  to  the  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge is  that  the  instruction  should  take 
account  of  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  the 


Sidney  the  Kangaroo  tackling  a problem  on  ‘Math  Patrol’ 


material  to  which  the  children  are  being 
exposed.  The  importance  of  this  principle 
is  much  less  obvious  than  that  of  the 
previous  three  principles.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  one  on  which  even  excellently 
planned  instruction  may  founder.  A prog- 
ram may  appear  to  be  extremely  clear  to  an 
adult;  it  may  also  appear  to  be  extremely 
clear  to  a group  of  children;  yet  what  the 
children  take  away  from  the  program  may 
not  be  what  the  adults  who  planned  it 
intended.  In  fact,  what  the  children  take 
away  may  actually  be  a misconception.  An 
example  in  the  Mathmakers  series  occurs 
with  the  use  of  the  words  ‘tonne’  and  ‘flip.’ 
Since  both  these  words  have  a meaning  in 
everyday  parlance  different  from  that 
intended  on  the  show,  we  suspect  that 
children  will  mistakenly  generalize  these 
everyday  meanings  to  the  mathematical 
domain  in  which  they  are  being  introduced. 
With  regard  to  the  word  ‘tonne’,  they  will 
grasp  the  general  idea  that  it  is  a large 
amount,  but  not  how  much.  With  regard 
to  the  word  ‘flip,’  they  will  think  it  means 
to  turn  upside  down  rather  than  to  turn  180 
degrees  about  one  axis. 

The  type  of  misunderstanding  triggered 
in  children  as  a result  of  watching  a given 
sequence  cannot  be  predicted  in  advance, 
although  the  general  type  of  situation  to 
watch  out  for  is  clear  — namely,  one 
where  some  simple  concept  from  the 
everyday  world  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
concept  being  taught.  To  guard  against  this 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  interview  small  groups  of 
children  after  a script  reading,  a rehearsal, 
or  an  actual  tape.  While  this  may  sound 


like  an  expensive  proposition,  it  need  not 
be.  One  of  the  most  interesting  findings 
developmental  psychology  has  produced  is 
that,  for  any  given  concept,  most  children 
who  misunderstand  it  do  so  in  only  one  or 
two  ways.  Thus,  one  need  not  engage  in  an 
expensive  survey;  a relatively  small  study 
will  do.  In  addition,  probing  questions  by  a 
trained  teacher  or  interviewer  can  bring  out 
misunderstanding  very  rapidly;  and,  as- 
suming the  children  to  be  willing  particip- 
ants, the  labor  cost  need  not  be  high. 

In  summary,  then,  we  believe  that  the 
objective  of  transmitting  knowledge  could 
be  more  effectively  achieved  if  the 
planning  process  were  more  sophisticated 
and  if  there  were  a closer  link  between 
those  who  plan  the  programs  and  those  for 
whom  the  programs  are  intended.  This 
could  be  done  by  mapping  out  the  terrain 
to  be  covered  in  some  sort  of  chart  format 
in  advance,  and  then  using  this  chart  to 
check  out  the  adequacy-of  the  scripts  and 
the  children’s  response  to  them. 

Teaching  Skills 

The  second  type  of  objective  with  which 
OECA  is  concerned  is  the  teaching  of 
skills.  The  same  four  general  principles  are 
of  relevance  to  the  teaching  of  skills  as 
they  are  to  the  transmission  of  knowledge. 
However,  their  relative  importance  is  quite 
different. 

(1)  The  principle  that  the  skills  to  be 
taught,  together  with  their  inter- 
relationships, should  be  mapped  out  in  ^ 

advance  is  just  as  important  in  the  skill 
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domain  as  in  the  knowledge  domain. 
However,  the  skill  areas  in  which  OECA  is 
producing  programs  (e.g.,  reading,  arith- 
metic) have  already  been  mapped  out  in 
considerable  detail.  Thus,  the  shows  we 
watched  did  not  appear  to  need  much 
revision  in  these  areas. 

(2)  The  principle  of  moderate  novelty  is  an 
important  one  in  the  skill  domain.  As  long 
as  the  content  or  story  line  is  novel, 
however,  it  does  not  really  matter  whether 
the  children  who  are  viewing  the  show 
already  have  some  competence  in  the  skill 
being  demonstrated.  Unlike  conceptual 
learning,  skill  learning  is  a gradual  process 
and  can  normally  profit  from  a great  deal  of 
practice. 

It  does  matter,  however,  if  the  skill  being 
taught  is  considerably  beyond  the  learner’s 
ability  — that  is,  if  its  mastery  demands  the 
prior  attainment  of  other  skills  which  the 
learner  has  not  yet  acquired.  An  example 
of  this  problem  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
segment  of  the  Polka  Dot  Door  which  is 
devoted  to  skill  training  — namely,  the 
daily  segment  on  telling  time.  Because  the 
activity  contains  no  focus  on  the  skills 
which  are  prerequisite  for  telling  time  and 
does  not  take  into  account  its  developmen- 
tal difficulty,  the  activity  is  wasted  as 
anything  but  a general  introduction  to  the 
idea  that  there  are  clocks  in  the  world. 
Similar  problems  occur  frequently  in 
Readalong  and  Math  Patrol.  For  example, 
there  is  a sequence  in  Math  Patrol  where 
children  are  asked  to  write  things  as 
decimals  without  being  told  that  this  is 
another  way  of  expressing  tenths. 

In  general,  then,  we  think  that  greater 
care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  analytic 
tools  of  educational  and  developmental 
psychology  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
programs  aimed  at  teaching  skills  are 
appropriate  for  the  audience  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Once  again,  we  believe  that, 
if  provisions  were  made  for  better  liaison 
between  planners  and  audience,  production 
staff  could  easily  be  trained  to  do  this. 

(3)  The  principle  of  gearing  the  pace  of  the 


program  to  the  cognitive  activity  is 
probably  the  most  important  of  the  four 
basic  principles  to  remember  in  skill 
training.  This  principle  was  flagrantly 
violated  in  almost  every  episode  of 
Readalong  and  Math  Patrol  which  we 
observed,  with  the  result  that  material 
which  could  have  been  highly  instructive 
was  either  of  seriously  reduced  value  or  of 
no  value  at  all.  The  most  obvious  example 
of  this  problem  occurs  in  Readalong.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cognitive  load  of 
reading  is  a function  of  word  length,  word 
familiarity,  and  the  age  of  the  reader.  Yet 
the  sentences  presented  in  Readalong  take 
almost  no  account  of  these  variables.  The 
result  is  that  most  of  the  audience  at  which 
the  show  is  aimed  will  not  have  time  to 
finish  the  reading. 

This  specific  difficulty  could  be  remedied 
at  very  low  cost  simply  by  getting  a test 
group  of  children  and  having  them  read 
aloud  in  the  studio.  Their  reading  times 
could  then  be  determined  empirically. 

More  generally,  we  would  make  the  same 
sort  of  suggestion  as  we  did  for  programs 
aimed  at  teaching  concepts  or  information 
— namely,  that  scripts  be  tried  out  prior  to 
filming  with  the  cooperation  of  a nearby 
group  of  children,  a developmental 
psychologist,  or  both. 

(4)  The  principle  of  taking  account  of 
children’s  misconceptions  might  appear  to 
be  of  least  relevance  in  skill  training. 
However,  it  actually  has  considerable 
application,  and  we  not  infrequently  saw  it 
violated  in  the  Readalong  and  Math  Patrol 
series.  There  is  a sequence  in  Math 
Patrol,  for  example,  where  children  are 

given  a series  of  sums  such  as  3 + 5 = 

In  the  sequence  which  follows  this,  they 

are  given  sums  such  as  5 + = 7.  Now  there 

has  been  considerable  research  which  shows 
that  children  who  are  taught  by  this  sort  of 
method  will  learn  the  skill  of  addition  as  a 
result  of  the  first  sort  of  sequence  and  that 
this  first  skill  will  then  function  as  a 
misconception  which  will  interfere  with 
their  mastering  the  second  skill.  Instead  of 


writing  in  2,  they  will  write  in  12.  This  • 
specific  problem  could  be  avoided  either  by 
dropping  the  second  sequence  or  by 
including  an  intervening  sequence  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
problem  is  made  clear.  However,  the 
general  point  is  that  this  kind  of  problem 
could  easily  be  eliminated  prior  to  the 
shooting  of  the  film  by  taking  account  of 
children’s  responses  to  sample  episodes. 

World  of  Imagination  and  the  Arts 
The  third  type  of  objective  with  which 
OECA  is  concerned  is  introducing  children 
to  the  world  of  imagination  — in  the  form 
of  literature,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts. 
Television  is,  of  course,  in  its  element 
here.  It  is  clear  from  watching  almost  any 
segment  of  any  show  that  the  production 
staff  and  producers  are  also  in  their 
element.  Consequently,  we  have  no  con- 
crete suggestions  to  make  in  this  domain. 

Fostering  Appropriate  Social  Attitudes 
The  fourth  type  of  objective  with  which 
OECA  is  concerned  is  the  fostering  of 
positive  social  attitudes.  The  relevant 
principle  appears  to  be  clearly  understood. 
Stated  simply,  it  is  that  the  format  of  a 
program  may  carry  as  much  content  as  the 
actual  verbal  messages  do.  Children  pay  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  what  people  do 
as  to  what  they  say.  If  children  routinely 
observe  that  aggression  is  a highly  effective 
way  of  achieving  one’s  goals,  they  may 
become  more  prone  to  use  aggression  to 
further  their  own  ends.  Similarly,  if  women 
or  ethnic  minorities  are  consistently  por- 
trayed in  insignificant  or  demeaning  roles, 
the  young  viewer  may  develop  an  attitude 
toward  them  which  is  ultimately  prejudicial 
and  harmful  to  those  groups.  Observational 
learning  or  modelling  is  one  means  through 
which  attitudes  are  acquired,  and  attitudes, 
in  turn,  influence  behavior.  On  the  positive 
side,  imaginative  play,  co-operation,  delay 
tolerance,  and  other  prosocial  behaviors 
have  all  been  demonstrated  to  be  amenable 
to  television’s  socializing  capacities.  The 
most  effective  way  of  thwarting  the 
development  of  pernicious  social  pre- 
judices is  to  ensure  that  various  social 
objects  or  classes  of  social  objects  are  not 
portrayed  in  an  unfavorable  light.  Similar- 
ly, if  violence  is  not  there  to  be  observed, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  modelling. 

It  is  our  impression  that  OECA  programs 
are  relatively  ‘clean’  with  respect  to 
violence  and  to  objectionable  sex  or  race 
role  stereotyping.  When  aggression  does 
appear,  it  is  mostly  slapstick  and  not 
directed  towards  people.  Sidney  the  Kan- 
garoo  gets  a little  destructive 
at  times,  but  apparently 
through  ineptness  rather 
| than  malice.  There  is 

'SglBk  some  research  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  slow- 
paced,  relaxed,  patient 
* ;i'»  style  of  shows  like  Polka 

Dot  Door  fosters  in 
KiiL'  • children  a sense  of 
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Type 

Example 

Nature  of  ambiguity 

1 

Why  did  the  cookie  cry? 

Because  its  mother  had  been  a wafer  so  long. 

phonological 

2 

Why  did  the  farmer  name  his  hog  Ink? 

. Because  it  kept  running  out  of  the  pen. 

lexical 

3 

Tell  me  how  long  cows  should  be  milked. 
The  same  way  as  short  ones. 

surface 

structure 

4 

Why  can  my  dog  jump  higher  than  a tree? 
Because  trees  can’t  jump. 

deep 

structure 

security  and  personal  worth.  The  even 
distribution  of  hosting  responsibilities 
across  males  and  females,  and  the  absence 
of  sex-role  defined  behaviors  on  the 
part  of  the  adults,  we  would  obviously 
count  as  a plus.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  clutter  of  cosmetics  which  sometimes 
surrounds  Pretty  in  Readalong  might 
be  objectionable  to  some  feminist 
philosophies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  Plant  to  Readalong  was 
gratifying,  although  he  is  only  identifiable 
as  a minority  through  his  accent,  since  he 
is,  after  all,  a plant.  Perhaps  a Canadian 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Quebecois  could  break 
into  future  productions.  An  instrument 
could  be  constructed,  and  systematically 
applied  to  selected  programs,  to  measure 
the  number  and  nature  of  prosocial  and/or 
antisocial  role  models,  stereotypes,  etc.  to 
which  the  viewer  is  being  exposed. 

Creating  Affective  Involvement 

A minimal  prerequisite  for  attaining  any 
of  the  previous  four  objectives  is  that 
children  be  tuned  to  the  ETV  channel  and 
that  they  be  paying  attention.  In  addition, 
learning  normally  proceeds  more  rapidly, 
and  is  retained  for  a longer  time,  if  some 
sort  of  affective  involvement  is  created. 

The  staff  at  OETV  is  clearly  aware  of 
these  facts  and  invests  a great  deal  of 
energy  in  producing  affective  involvement 
in  its  audience.  It  does  so  in  a variety  of 
ways:  by  utilizing  visual  novelty,  by 
introducing  drama  in  the  form  of  exciting 
story  lines,  and  by  introducing  humor 
wherever  possible. 

However,  while  we  applaud  the  general 
objective  of  creating  affective  involvement, 
there  are  two  general  principles  which  we 
think  are  not  given  sufficient  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  what  children 
find  to  be  humorous  varies  greatly  with  their 
age.  Thus,  what  production  staff  find 
amusing  may  either  go  over  the  heads  of 
young  children  completely  or  not  produce 
the  intended  response.  A good  deal  of 
research  on  children’s  humor  has  been 
conducted  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it 
suggests  that  humor  develops  from  an 
early,  preschool  stage  characterized  by  the 
perception  of  pure  incongruity  and  non- 
sense to  a later  stage  in  which  the 
resolution  of  incongruities  plays  an  increas- 
ingly important  role.  Between  the  ages  of 
six  and  eight,  a child’s  humor  shifts  from  a 
preference  for  pure  incongruity  to  the 
appreciation  of  jokes  and  riddles 


requiring  their  incongruities  to  be  resolved. 

Many  of  the  jokes  popular  with  children 
from  the  age  of  about  six  years  upwards 
depend  on  recognition  of  some  sort  of 
linguistic  ambiguity  for  their  successful 
resolution.  For  example,  consider  the 
following  joke: 

Okay,  class,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
vocabulary  test.  Billy,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  ‘unaware’? 

That’s  easy,  teacher.  It’s  the  last  thing  I 
take  off  at  night. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ambiguity  which 
generates  a pun  may  reside  at  any  of  four 
different  locations  in  a sentence:  lexical, 
phonological  (as  in  the  joke  above),  surface 
structure,  and  deep  structure.  There  are 
different  rates  of  development  of  the  ability 
to  recognize  these  four  types  of  ambiguity. 
The  detection  of  phonological  ambiguity 
appears  first,  with  the  largest  improvement 
occurring  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine 
years.  Next  to  appear  is  the  detection  of 
lexical  ambiguity,  which  improves  steadily 
from  about  age  six  onwards.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  surface  and  deep  structure  am- 
biguities does  not  appear  until  about  the 
age  of  twelve.  An  example  of  each  of  these 
four  types  of  humor  is  provided  above. 
Children  under  six  years  of  age  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  ‘get’  any  of 
these  puns,  and  those  younger  than  twelve 
are  not  likely  to  appreciate  those  of  type  3 
or  type  4. 

The  second  principle  related  to  generating 
affective  involvement  is  that  these  attempts 
should  not  interfere  with  the  basic  cogni- 
tive objectives.  At  present,  this  inter- 
ference clearly  exists  and  takes  two  forms. 

The  first  is  interference  in  time.  In  the 
interests  of  creating  greater  involvement, 
the  introduction  of  a story  line  into  shows 
such  as  Readalong,  Math  Patrol,  and 
Mathmakers  seems  entirely  justified.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  programs  where 
well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  time  is  spent 
on  introducing  the  material  and  preserving 
the  story  line.  This  proportion  seems 
entirely  out  of  line  with  the  goals  of  the 
series.  It  would  be  a simple  matter  to  allot 
a time  budget  to  any  production  and  insure 
that  introductory  and  motivating  material 
did  not  consume  more  than  a set 
proportion  of  the  program  time. 

A second  form  of  interference  has  to  do 
with  the  integration  of  the  motivating 
material  and  the  cognitive  material.  If  there 


is  one  thing  which  has  been  demonstrated 
most  clearly  in  recent  research  on  young 
children’s  thinking,  it  is  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  attending  to  more  than  one  or 
two  things  at  the  same  time.  When  story 
plots  become  elaborate  or  when  visual 
attention-grabbing  devices  are  used  which 
are  only  tangentially  related  to  content,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  instead  of  mobilizing 
attention  toward  the  learning  objective, 
attention  will  be  diverted  from  it.  An 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  situation  where 


this  occurs  is  during  a Cucumber  episode 
on  food  (113716/31)  where  Beaver  peers 
down  Moose’s  throat  and  sees  a taste  bud 
and  some  other  digestive  organ.  These 
organs  appear  as  adults  with  top  hats  and 
canes,  doing  a vaudeville  softshoe  routine 
while  describing  their  respective  functions 
for  food  processing.  By  now  Moose’s  jaws 
are  getting  tired,  and  he  complains.  We 
would  agree  with  Moose  that  ‘there  must 
be  a better  way  to  learn  about  food.’ 
Production  techniques  should  enhance 
rather  than  obscure  the  instructional  points 
they  are  illustrating. 

Sometimes  production  techniques  are 
used  very  effectively  to  hold  attention  and 
highlight  important  aspects  of  content.  For 
example,  in  Readalong  there  is  a segment 
which  focusses  on  the  words  ‘rattle’,  and 
‘clank’  (154213/1).  When  these  words  are 
displayed,  the  letters  are  observed  to  rattle 
and  clank,  respectively,  against  each  other, 
simultaneously  illustrating  the  semantic 
and  orthographic  properties  of  the  words. 
Math  Patrol  uses  various  techniques  of 
color  coding  and  animation  to  exaggerate 
important  aspects  of  arithmetical  opera- 
tions. Don’t  Ask  Me  sometimes  makes 
ingenious  use  of  various  props  and 
animation  for  illustrative  purposes.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  TV  can  do  better 
than  any  other  medium,  and  careful 
implementation  of  these  devices  with  clear 
objectives  in  mind  can  contribute  to 
enormous  learning  gains  in  a short  time. 


The  objectives  to  which  OECA  is  commit- 
ted would  appear  (o  be  divisible  into  two 
broad  categories  — those  concerned  with 
the  attainment  of  cognitive  goals  (the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  teaching  of 
skills)  and  those  concerned  with  the 
attainment  of  affective  goals  (encouraging 
appropriate  attitudes,  fostering  an  interest 
in  the  arts,  generating  involvement  in 
learning).  On  the  one  hand,  we  feel  that  the 
second  set  of  objectives  is  being  met 
extremely  well.  On  the  other,  we  feel  that 
the  first  set  of  objectives  is  not  being  met  at 
all  well  and  that  the  situation  could  be 
remedied  by  introducing  a number  of 
alterations  into  program  planning  and 
evaluation.  We  also  feel  that  the  balance  of 
goals  is  uneven.  Even  on  cognitively 
oriented  shows,  the  attempt  to  meet  the 
affective  objectives  often  precludes  serious 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  cognivitve 
goals.  □ 
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Artists 

-THEIR  UNIVERSAL  MOTIFS 


Roger  Neil, 

University  of  Victoria 

Child  artists  are  no  half-formed  quasi- 
adults to  be  measured  by  adult  standards. 
Nor  should  children,  who  use  vision  as 
their  main  way  of  reflecting  on  the  world, 
be  taken  to  task  for  not  copying  adult 
reality  in  their  art  forms.  We  adults  must 
see  art  as  the  child’s  obvious  avenue  to 
growth  in  understanding  his  or  her  world 
and  allow  every  child  the  opportunities  to 
explore,  investigate,  and  expand  his  or  her 
own  vision. 

Sylvia  Ashton-Wamer  maintains  that 
‘ The  main  qualification  in  the  teacher  is 
sympathy  — the  ability  to  draw  out  and 
preserve  the  child’s  own  line  of  thought.’ 


Teacher  - “What  is  it?  Would  you 
like  to  tell  me  about  the  picture?” 

Child  - “This  is  not  a story,  it  is  a 
picture  to  look  at.  ” 

- Kellogg 


First,  we  must  recognize  every  child’s 
potential  to  create  art;  this  is  the  initial 
respect  every  teacher  must  have.  Then, 
the  artist  in  the  teacher  will  be  called  upon, 
for  as  Herbert  Reed  says,  ‘Art  is  not 
“taught”  by  any  formal,  instructional 
method:  it  is  communicated  by  example. 

. . . What  should  be  communicated  is  not  a 
style,  nor  even  a technique  but  confidence 
in  the  child’s  own  uninhibited  activity.’ 

The  wonder  of  the  very  young  child  is 
her  unconcern  with  how  her  work  mea- 


sures up  to  external  evaluation.  But  doubts 
soon  set  in,  like  ghosts  on  a TV  set, 
blurring  the  picture  and  making  fine-tuning 
impossible.  The  child  is  hesitant.  ‘Is  it  all 
right?  I’m  not  very  good  with  faces. 

Getting  noses  is  the  hardest  part.’  The 
child’s  doubts  arise  from  her  lack  of 
confidence  that  her  own  uninhibiteiactiv- 
ity  will  be  productive  of  anything  worth- 
while. But  if  the  child’s  teacher  or  parent  is 
convinced  that  every  child  is  artistically 
capable,  this  conviction  wifi  allow  the  child 
to  expand  into  her  area  of  strength; 
otherwise  the  child  feels  safer  doing 
copy-work,  tracing,  or  doing  no  art  at  all 
rather  than  being  confronted  with  adult 
puzzlement  or  derision. 

We  must  remember  that  childhood  is  a 
living  estate.  Children  develop  as  individu- 
als in  sequential  order:  from  innocent 
self-reflection,  the  child  begins  to  reach  out 
to  reflect  on  his  natural  and  social 
relationships;  and  while  both  of  these 
tendencies  continue,  the  child  reaches 
further  for  technical  improvement  and 
practical  applications.  Lastly,  mature 
aesthetic  expression  occurs  through  ex- 
perience. 

The  Universality  of  Child  and  Native  Art 
Forms 

In  Analyzing  Children’s  Art,  Rhoda  Kel- 
logg reveals  her  conclusions  about  the  art 
of  children  aged  3 to  8 from  around  the 
world.  Basing  her  findings  on  thousands  of 
examples,  Kellogg  observes  nine  common 
basic  diagrams:  rectangle,  oval  (circle), 
triangle,  Greek  cross,  radials,  suns,-  man- 
dalas,  diagonal  cross,  and  odd  shapes;  in 
addition  she  notes  animal  and  human 
pictorial  designs. 


While  interested  in  these  findings  and  her 
further  comparison  of  child  with  native  art 
forms,  I was  inspired  to  pursue  my  present 
study  by  a story  told  to  me  by  Joe  Harris, 
the  curator  of  the  Penticton  Museum.  He 
related  how  some  Indian  youngsters  of  the 
Inkame’ep  band,  in  the  South  Okanagan, 
had  visited  his  museum  41  years  ago.  He 
gave  these  children,  who  were  six  to 
twelve  years  old,  pieces  of  drawing  paper, 
mural-sized,  and  asked  them  to  draw.  One 
girl’s  work  (plate  1)  he  became  most 
interested  in.  Joe  asked  the  young  native 
girl  what  she  was  drawing.  ‘Pictographs,’ 
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she  replied.  'Well,  how  did  you  know 
about  that?’  Joe  inquired.  The  girl  simply 
wouldn’t  say  any  more  about  it.  Joe’s 
curiosity  was  aroused;  so  he  went  and 
spoke  to  the  girls  ‘Grampa’,  who  was  the 
chief  of  the  Inkame’ep  tribe  at  that  time 
(1939).  The  elderly  chief  said  that  indeed 
the  picture  was  of  a young  boy  making  a 

pictograph to  test  the  youngsters’ 

courage,  they  would  be  sent  out  from  camp 
with  a torch  and  a paint  bowl.  Alone  (but 
not  too  far  from  home),  the  child  of  six  or 
seven  years  would  paint  on  the  rocks  and 
then  return  in  the  night. 

I verified  Joe  Harris’s  story  by  making  a 
visit  to  Sam  Baptiste,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  Inkame’ep  band  today.  His  grand- 
father, Francis  Baptiste,  was  with  the  little 
girl  who  gave  Joe  Harris  the  first  inkling  of 
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Table  1 - Motif  incidence  in  the  Artworks 
of  Children  (from  the  Kellogg  Collection), 
British  Columbia  Natives,  and  Western 
North  American  Natives. 


the  origin  of  pictographs.  Sam  Baptiste, 
today’s  chief,  corroborated  the  idea  that 
Indian  youngsters  have  traditionally  made 
pictographs  on  moonless  nights,  as  part  of 
their  test  of  courage.  Further,  a great  deal 
of  soot  blackens  the  rock  above  many 
pictograph  sites  (although  no  utensils  or 
fire  remains  have  been  found  at  these 
sites),  suggesting  that  the  children’s 
torches  have  left  the  soot.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  native  art  that  we  treasure  is,  in  fact, 
native  child  art. 

I thereupon  determined  to  compare  the 
forms  of  children’s  art  to  native  art.  I made 
tracings  of  much  of  the  Kellogg  collection 
of  child  art,  at  Victoria  University.  Tim 
Baker,  Archaeologist  at  Okanagan  College, 
Kelowna,  generously  lent  me  his  collection 
of  slides  of  Western  North  American 
pictographs  and  petroglyphs;  and  John 
Comer,  B.C.  Apiary  Inspector,  allowed  me 
to  trace  from  his  extensive  study  of  British 
Columbia  pictographs.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  display  examples  of  the  chil- 
dren’s-and  native  art  forms  — from  an 
original  selection  of  ninety  tracings,  none 
of  which  were  touched-up  or  altered  except 
in  their  size. 

Chief  Sam  Baptiste,  in  the  South 
Okanagan,  told  me  he  was  glad  I was 
comparing  the  pictorial  structure  only, 
because  ‘ The  meaning  (of  the  pictographs) 
is  not  universal;  it  is  personal,  individual.’ 

I wish  that  we  all  would  conceive  the 
meaning  of  our  children’s  work  as  ‘person- 
al, individual,’  and  respect  their  personal 
vision. 

In  my  study,  I traced  the  major  diagram 
in  each  pictograph,  petroglyph  (rock- 
carving) and  drawing.  In  almost  all  cases  this 
dominant  motif  was  obvious,  requiring  little 
subjective  decisionmaking.  Motif  incidence, 
based  on  my  random  selection  of  almost  two 
thousand  pictures,  is  identified  in  Table  1. 

My  tracing  study  led  me  to  several  other 
discoveries.  An  exciting  personal  revela- 
tion came  from  the  act  of  tracing  itself  — 


how  I suddenly  grasped  the  feeling  of  the 
child  artist;  how  I grew  to  respect  the  care 
and  perception  of  the  native  artist.  No 
simple  visual  analogy  could  sufficiently 
describe  how  the  act  of  tracing  promoted 
my  empathy  and  understanding. 

But  the  single  most  exciting  finding  was 
the  degree  to  which  all  three  groups 
(Western  North  American,  British  Colum- 
bian, and  Child)  used  common  images  — in 
the  kind  of  images  and  their  relative 
incidence. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  differences 
between  the  three  bodies  of  art.  Although 
the  children  drew  many  vehicles,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  native  artists  who  looked 
to  animals  for  transportation;  therefore  I 
used  the  common  category  ‘animals’  for 
comparison  and  ignored  all  vehicle  draw- 
ings. In  direct  relation  to  this,  the 
incidence  of  animals  was  very  low  in  the 


“Image  and  meaning  are  identical; 
and  as  the  first  takes  shape,  the  latter 
becomes  clear.  Actually,  the  pattern 
needs  no  interpretation:  it  portrays 
its  own  meaning.” 

- Carl  Jung 


child  art  as  compared  to  the  native  art. 

Again,  as  Table  1 indicates,  the  children 
drew  suns  and  radials  more  often  than  both 
British  Columbian  and  Western  North 
American  natives.  Also,  the  British  Col- 
umbian pictographs  had  a very  low 
incidence  of  the  rectangle. 

Remarkable  for  their  absence  in  the 
work  of  native  artists  were  representations 
of  dwellings  — something  to  do,  perhaps, 
with  the  artists’  kinship  with  nature.  Also, 

I found  only  one  representation  of  a female 
in  all  the  native  pictographs,  whereas  many 
of  the  children’s  humans  were  girls  or 
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Western  North  American  Native 

women.  One  shape  that  was  present  in  the 
native  art  yet  absent  from  the  child  art 
(except  in  placement  patterns  and  initial 
scribbles)  was  the  spiral  — circular, 
rectangular,  and  both  beautifully  and 
carefully  executed. 

When  I first  saw  the  category  ‘odd 
shape’  in  Kellogg’s  categories,  I thought 
‘What  an  easy  way  out!  That’s  the  area 
where  most  of  the  art  forms  will  be 
classified.’  My  present  study  clearly  denied 


Child 

that  idea;  none  of  the  groups  employed 
odd  shapes  to  any  great  degree. 

Another  difference  between  child  art  and 
native  art  lay  not  in  the  form  of  diagrams 
but  in  the  materials  used  to  express  them. 
The  children’s  art  was  all  two-dimensional 
(crayon,  paint,  pencil)  while  the  natives 
engraved  tombstones,  burnt  into  leather, 
tattooed  their  faces,  and  chipped  into 
megalithic  stone.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  wide  variety  of  materials  used 


affected  the  basic  designs  very  little. 

All  in  all,  the  differences  were  generally 
of  little  account  whereas  the  similarities 
were  often  astounding.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  natives  in  Western  North  Ameri- 
ca and  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia 
have  symbols  common  to  their  art  and  that 
child  art  is  made  with  these  symbols.  Not 
only  are  the  same  motifs  expressed  in  all  of 
these  groups,  but  the  individual  motif 
incidence  is  highly  related.  Surely  this  is  an 
artistic  echo  of  man’s  brotherhood,  no 
matter  what  his  age  or  race.  Hopefully  the 
present  enquiry  will  open  some  adult  eyes 
to  the  power  and  independence  of  chil- 
dren’s visual  imaging  — by  favorable 
comparison  with  Western  North  American 
and  B.C.  native  pictographs.  For  native  art 
is  held  in  high  esteem  and,  by  the  same 
token,  should  not  child  art  be  granted 
similar  respect!  □ 
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l/epanouissement 
de  Education  des  adultes 


Duncan  M.  Duquet  et  Dormer  Ellis, 
OISE 

Cet  article  reprend  certaines  idees  pre- 
sentees en  anglais  au  congres  du  Conseil 
ontarien  de  la  recherche  pedagogique 1 en 
novembre  1980,  par  trois  educateurs  du 
departement  de  I'education  des  adultes  a 
I’Institut  d’ etudes  pedagogigues  de  /’ On- 
tario: monsieur  Donald  Brundage  et 
mesdames  Dorothy  MacKeracher  et  Ruth 
MacKneson.  Nous  avons  adapte  leurs 
principes  de  I’education  des  adultes  aux 
besoins  des  enseignants  franco-ontariens 
j et  y avons  ajoute  les  resultats  de  certaines 
recherches  chez  la  population 
1 francophone. 


Pourquoi  les  educateurs  franco-ontariens 
doivent-ils  s’interesser  a I’education  des 
adultes?  I!  y a plusieurs  raisons.  Depuis 
une  decennie,  il  y a dans  le  systeme 
d’education  publique  des  ecoles  secon- 
daires  pour  les  eleves  d’expression 
frangaise  dans  toutes  les  regions  ou  le 
nombre  de  families  francophones  permet 
leur  etablissement.  Par  consequent,  nous 
avons  des  finissants  soit  de  la  12ieme 
annee,  soit  de  la  13ieme  qui  voudraient 
continuer  leurs  etudes  au  niveau  post- 
secondaire.  Heureusement,  I’education 
post-secondaire  pour  les  Franco-Ontariens 
se  developpe.  Quelques-uns  des  Colleges 
d’arts  appliques  et  de  technologie,  qui  se 
situent  dans  les  regions  ou  les  Franco- 
Ontariens  sont  nombreux,  offrent  quelques 


cours  en  frangais.2  Les  Franco-Ontariens 
sont  attires  de  plus  en  plus  par  les  etudes 
collegiales.  D’ou  viennent  les  professeurs 
capables  d’enseigner  a ces  jeunes  adultes? 
Quelques-uns  viennent  directement  du 
monde  des  affaires  ou  de  l’industrie  mais  il 
y a aussi  des  professeurs  experiments  au 
niveau  secondaire  qui  enseignent  leur 
matiere  aux  jeunes  adultes  qui  frequentent 
les  colleges. 

On  trouve  aussi  un  peu  partout  en 
Ontario  des  anciens  instituteurs  qui  n’ en- 
seignent plus  dans  les  ecoles  elementaires. 
Une  recherche  longitudinale  concernant  un 
milier  de  diplomes  de  l’Ecole  Normale  de 
l’universite  d’Ottawa  ou  de  l’Ecole  Nor- 
male de  Sudbury  a debute  en  1968  et  s’est 
terminee  en  1976. 3 Cette  etude  a devoile  le 
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fait  que  certains  hommes  n’aiment  pas 
passer  des  joumees  entieres  avec  des 
groupes  d’enfants.  Us  quittent  les  ecoles 
elementaires  sans  abandonner  leur  profes- 
sion. Parmi  les  sujets  de  cette  recherche, 
on  trouve  un  ancien  instituteur  qui  est 
employe  au  gouvemement  federal  ou  il 
enseigne  le  fran9ais  comme  langue  seconde 
aux  fonctionnaires  anglophones.  Un  autre 
occupe  un  emploi  similaire  au  gouveme- 
ment provincial.  Un  troisieme  ancien 
instituteur  travaille  comme  moniteur 
d’education  physique  dans  un  club  prive. 
On  peut  citer  aussi  quelques  exemples 
d’institutrices  qui  n’enseignent  plus  aux 
enfants  mais  aux  adultes.  Ce  sont  des 
raisons  familiales  plutot  que  personnelles 
qui  les  incitent  a demissionner  des  ecoles 
elementaires  pour  les  eleves  d’expression 
ffansaise.  Par  exemple,  le  mari  obtient  un 
emploi  dans  une  autre  ville  ou  la 
population  francophone  est  tres  restrainte 
et  il  y existe  deja  un  surplus  d’instituteurs 
franco-ontariens.  La  recherche  lon- 
gitudinale  a montre  qu’un  bon  nombre 
d’anciennes  institutrices  enseignent  aux 
adultes  a temps  partiel.  Par  exemple,  une 
femme  qui  travaille  pour  un  centre  recreatif 
de  sa  ville  ou  elle  enseigne  la  natation  aux 
adultes.  Une  autre  donne  des  cours  du  sou- 
dans  une  ecole  secondaire  ou  elle  enseigne 
la  couture  et  le  macrame.  Deux  autres  ont 
suivi  leur  mari  a Toronto;  elles  ont  trouve 
un  emploi  a temps  partiel  qui  consiste  a 
aider  les  immigrants  a s’adapter  a leur 
nouvel  environnement  culturel. 

Une  autre  raison  qui  explique  l’interet 
qu’ont  les  enseignants  franco-ontariens 
pour  l’education  des  adultes  est  le  fait 
qu’ils  sont  eux-memes  des  adultes  qui 
poursuivent  des  cours  de  perfection- 
nement.  Une  enquete  faite  il  y a quelques 
annees  chez  les  jeunes  enseignants  franco- 
phones4 a documente  leur  participation  a 
l’education  permanente  grace  aux  cours  du 
soir  et  aux  cours  d’ete. 

Une  quatrieme  raison  qui  porte  les 
enseignants  a s’interesser  a l’education  des 
adultes  est  le  fait  qu’ils  sont  appeles  a 
participer  a divers  ateliers  pedagogiques  a 
titre  d’animateurs  et  qu’ils  doivent  alors 
faire  appel  aux  principes  de  base  dp 
l’education  des  adultes  s’ils  desirent  faire 
de  ces  ateliers  dont  ils  ont  la  responsabilite 
des  groupes  dynamiques  dont  les  efforts 
portent  fruits. 

Selon  la  communication  presentee  par 
Brundage,  MacKeracher  et  MacKneson, 
les  principes  de  base  de  l’acquisition  de 
connaissances  nouvelles  par  les  adultes 
peuvent  servir  au  developpement  profes- 
sionel  des  enseignants  de  quatre  fa^ons: 

1)  en  repondant  aux  besoins  des  enseig- 
nants pour  ce  qui  a trait  a leur  developpe- 
ment personnel  et  a leur  croissance 
intellectuelle; 

2)  en  aidant  les  enseignants  a developper 
les  nouvelles  competences  dont  ils  ont 


± 

besoin  pour  enseigner  soit  une  nouvelle 
matiere,  soit  une  meme  matiere,  mais  a des 
etudiants  d’un  age  different; 

3)  en  rendant  les  enseignants  familiers 
avec  les  strategies  jugees  utiles  en  Educa- 
tion des  Adultes:  et 

4)  en  suggerant  l’utilisation  de  certaines 
pratiques  en  Education  des  Adultes  pour 
enseigner  aux  ecoliers. 

Applications 

(1)  La  premiere  des  quatre  applications 
choisies  a trait  a la  necessity  pour  tout 
educateur  d’apprendre  tout  au  long  de  sa 
vie.  Les  developpements  dans  toutes  les 
disciplines  aussi  bien  que  ceux  ayant  trait 
aux  pratiques  educatives  necessitent  une 
constante  mise  a jour.  Une  connaissance 
des  caracteristiques  des  etudiants  adultes 
aide  la  programmation  de  l’acquisition  de 
connaissances  nouvelles  aussi  bien  pour 
soi-meme  tjue  pour  un  groupe  donne.  Le 
fait  de  reconnaitre  que  le  vue,  l’ouie  et  la 
sante  en  general  se  deteriorent  legerement 
apres  la  cinquantaine  porte  a etre  plus 
attentif  a son  comfort  personnel  et  a celui 
de  la  classe,  aussi  bien  dans  les  groupes 
d’enseignement  volontaires  que  dans  ceux 
relies  a l’Eglise  et  aux  organisations 
professionnelles.  Nous  savons  egalement 
que  les  adultes  comme  les  enfants  sont 
sujets  a des  etats  previsibles  dans  lesquels 
les  periodes  de  changement  altement  avec 
des  periodes  de  calme  relatif.  Les  adultes 
sont  particulierement  receptifs  a l’acquisi- 
tion  de  connaissances  nouvelles  en 
periodes  de  changements,  mais  ils  sont 
aussi  plus  tendus  et  se  sentent  plus 
menaces  pendant  ces  periodes.  La 
familiarity  avec  les  stages  de  developpe- 
ment des  adultes,  specialement  par  l’en- 
tremise  d’auteurs  comme  Neugarten,  Erik- 
son,  Levinson  et  Vaillant,  aide  les  adultes 
a faire  face  a leur  propre  developpement  et 
a etre  plus  tolerants  envers  les  autres  a 
mesure  qu’ils  avancent  a travers  leurs 
propres  changements  internes  et  extemes. 
Les  opinions  actuelles  portant  sur  la  vie  de 
la  famille  tiennent  maintenant  compte  du 
role  des  parents  et  de  1’effet  qu’ont  sur  eux 
les  actions  de  leurs  enfants  et  de  leurs 
parents  ages.  Nous  voyons  maintenant 
l’education  formelle  devenir  une  aide 
importante  pour  nous  mieux  comprendre, 
le  monde  qui  nous  entoure  et  voir  le  sens  de 
nos  experiences  diverses.  La  recherche  en 
education  des  adultes  nous  a donne  des  lignes 
de  conduite  pour  deployer  des  connaissances 
nouvellement  acquises  afin  d’en  tirer  un 
benefice  maximum  tout  au  cour  de  notre  vie. 

(2)  La  diminution  du  nombre  de  nouveaux 
eleves  dans  nos  ecoles  suggere  que  certains 
enseignants  doivent  changer  soit  la  matiere 
qu’ils  enseignent,  soit  le  niveau  auquel  ils 
enseignent  cette  matiere.  L’education  des 
adultes,  basee  sur  la  fa§on  d’apporter  une 
solution  aux  problemes  et  sur  la 
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comprehension  des  concepts  et  principes 
directeurs  dans  un  contexte  de  travail  ou 
l’acces  aux  sources  de  reference  est  la 
norme,  peut  aider  l’enseignant  a percevoir 
les  grandes  lignes  du  curriculum  d’un  cours 
donne  et  a en  saisir  les  themes  majeurs  en 
peu  de  temps.  Cette  approche  permet  de 
laisser  1’ integration  des  details  pour  la 
preparation  des  lemons  alors  qu’elle  est 
plus  immediatement  utile. 

Les  professeurs  qui  se  preparent  a 
enseigner  une  matiere  nouvelle  doivent 
faire  face  a des  besoins  bien  particuliers  et 
il  est  fort  probable  que  1’ acquisition  des 
nouvelles  connaissances  soit  grandement 
facilitee  si  on  les  encourage  a faire  face  a 
ces  besoins  aussi  rapidement  que  possible. 
Ainsi,  les  besoins  etant  tot  identifies  et  les 
strategies  permettant  d’atteindre  les  objec- 
tifs  etant  rapidement  elaborees,  les  enseig- 
nants gardent  le  sentiment  de  leur  valeur. 

La  reduction  de  l’apprehension  permet 
d’approfondir  les  connaissances, 
prealablement  acquises,  pendant  la  duree 
d’un  cours  et  de  l’annee  academique  a 
venir. 

Il  est  maintenant  reconnu,  avec  preuves 
a l’appui,  que  les  adultes  ont  la  capacite 
d’apprendre  pendant  toute  leur  vie,  cette 
capacite  n’etant  que  tres  peu  diminuee  par 
1’age  qui  ne  constitue  pas  un  empechement 
au  recyclage  des  adultes.  La  tache  de 
1’animateur-facilitateur  consiste  done  a 
offrir  les  resources  necessaries  et  a 
eliminer  les  obstacles  et  1’ apprehension, 
qui  retarderaient  le  succes,  en  creant  un 
contexte  positif  ou  de  nouvelles  notions 
peuvent  etre  reconnues  et  mises  a 
l’epreuve  sans  crainte  de  l’echec  ou  du 
ridicule. 

La  premiere  motivation  des  adultes  qui 
desirent  developper  de  nouvelles  connais- 
sances est  le  besoin  de  connaitre.  Cepen- 
dant,  comme  ils  possedent  une  bonne  dose 
d’experience  et  de  conpaissances  touchant 
leurs  preoccupations  immediates,  sur  les- 
quelles  se  porte  ce  besoin,  une  grande 
partie  de  ce  qu’ils  apprennent  releve  du 
domaine  que  nous  appelons  transforma- 
tionnel  . . . transformation  des  connais- 
sances actuelles  a la  lumiere  de  renseigne- 
ments  nouveaux  et  de  notions  nouvelles. 

Cette  transformation  des  connaissances 
demande  plus  de  temps  que  leur  acquisi- 
tion originate  car  les  anciennes  definitions 
et  les  anciennes  valeurs  doivent  etre 
ramanees  a la  surface,  etre  examinees,  et 
les  notions  nouvelles  doivent  s’y  adjoindre 
pour  former  une  nouvelle  perception  qui 
soit  valable  et  conforme  a la  realite.  Le 
manque  de  temps  a habituellement  un  effet 
negatif  sur  la  productivity  des  adultes  ce 
qui  ajoute  aux  pressions  qui  peuvent 
dissiper  leurs  energies  et  done  retarder 
1’acquisition  de  nouvelles  connaissances. 

Aider  un  professeur  a faire  la  transition 
necessaire  pour  enseigner  a des  etudiants 
d’un  groupe  d’ages  tres  different  ressemble  K 
un  peu  aux  besoins  de  ce  meme  professeur 
pour  enseigner  une  nouvelle  discipline.  On 
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trouve  une  somme  enorme  de  materiel 
didactique  sur  la  fagon  d’enseigner  et  les 
professeurs  ont  deja  une  idee  des  prob- 
lemes qu’ils  doivent  anticiper  dans  le 
nouveau  milieu.  Aider  les  professeurs  a 
reflechir  sur  ces  problemes  facilite  la 
comprehension  du  materiel  mis  a leur 
disposition  et  les  encourage  a poursuivre 
les  solutions  a apporter  aux  problmes  qui 
se  creront  a mesure  que  les  strategies 
d’enseignement  sont  modifiees  en  fonction 
du  nouvel  auditoir. 

(3)  La  troisieme  application  evidente  des 
principes  de  base  de  1' acquisition  des 
connaissances  nouvelles  par  les  adultes 
consiste  a familiariser  les  enseignants  avec 
de  nouvelles  strategies  qui  sont  efficaces 
pour  enseigner  aux  adultes.  Ces  principes 
doivent  etre  presentes  et  demontres  de 
fagon  a ce  que  le  professeur  adulte  puisse 
faire  l’experience  de  leur  impact  et  se 
sensibiliser  au  role  et  aux  activites  de 
l’etudiant  adulte.  Dans  un  contexte  ou 
l’acquisition  de  connaissances  nouvelles 
est  difficile,  un  adulte  peut  devenir  confus 
et  se  toumer  vers  un  mecanisme  d’ auto- 
defense qui  le  porte  a se  replier  sur 
lui-meme.  Pour  plusieurs  adultes,  les 
souvenirs  qu’ils  ont  de  l’ecole  ne  sont  ni 
heureux  ni  positifs  et,  par  consequent,  ils 
approchent  les  nouvelles  activites  educa- 
tives  avec  apprehension. 

Tous  les  professeurs  reconnaissent 
l’enorme  eventail  des  abilites  et  des 
personality  qu’on  trouve  dans  chaque 
salle  de  classe  meme  la  ou  les  etudiants  ont 
a peu  pres  le  meme  age.  Lorsque  les 
differences  personnelles  sont  accentuees 
par  l’experience  de  vie  des  etudiants,  on 
peut  imaginer  la  variete  des  classes 
d’adultes.  Une  des  clefs  du  succes  en 
education  consiste  a reconnaftre,  a respec- 
ter et  a utiliser  les  ressources  de  la  classe 
de  fagon  a developper  une  fagon  de 
repondre  aux  problemes  qui  soit  indepen- 
dante  du  professeur  et,  ainsi,  en  venir  a 
former  un  groupe  interdependant  auquel 
chaque  membre  contribue  et  a la  fois 
beneficie  des  talents  personnels  des  autres 
membres.  II  arrive  frequemment  que  les 
professeurs  aussi  bien  que  les  etudiants 
soient  si  motives  par  une  classe  d’adultes 
qu’ils  n’y  mettent  fin  que  bien  longtemps 
apres  l’heure  prevue.  L’acquisition  des 
connaissances  ainsi  dirigee  par  les 
etudiants-adultes  eux-memes,  les  encour- 
age a structurer  les  connaissances  acquises 
de  fagon  a en  tirer  un  maximum  de  profit, 
meme  une  fois  le  processus  educatif  formel 
complete. 

Le  fait  que  plusieurs  travailleurs  se 
retrouvent  deprimes  et  claques  vers  la 
quarantaine  a la  suite  du  manque  de 
satisfaction  qu’ils  tirent  de  leur  carriere 
porte  plusieurs  adultes  a se  toumer  vers 
l’education  pour  retrouver  un  nouvel 
enthousiasme,  donner  un  sens  a leur  vie  et 
1 acquerir  la  formation  necessaire  pour  une 
seconde  carriere.  Les  professeurs  qui  sont 


habiles  a faciliter  (’acquisition  de  connais- 
sances nouvelles  par  les  adultes  trouvent 
une  population  croissante,  non  decrois- 
sante,  d’individus  avides  de  connaitre. 

(4)  Le  demiere  application  dont  nous 
discuterons  est  l’usage  des  pratiques  en 
education  des  adultes  dans  les  salles  de 
classe.  Les  changements  sociaux  et  la 
technologie  des  communications  font  que 
les  eleves  d’aujourd’hui  sont  d'une  espece 
diffe rente.  A elle  seule,  la  television 
semble  indiquer  qu’ils  sont  a la  fois  mieux 
renseignes  et  moins  erudits,  et  qu’ils  font 
de  plus  integralement  partie  du  monde  des 
adultes.  A partir  du  moment  ou  les  jeunes 
ont  des  connaissances  sur  un  sujet  donne 
et  qu’ils  ont  conscience  de  la  valeur  de  ces 
connaissances,  ils  se  trouvent  dans  la 
phase  transformationnelle  de  1’ acquisition 
de  connaissances  nouvelles,  phase  ou  ils 
doivent  rebatir  les  connaissances  deja 
acquises  et,  tout  en  construisant  sur  la  base 
de  leur  experience,  ils  doivent  egalement 
prendre  le  temps  de  reflechir  et  d’assoir 
leurs  nouvelles  notions  sur  leurs  informa- 
tions anterieures. 

En  Analyse  transactionelle,  c’est  le  stage 
de  l’ego  adulte  qui  doit  manipuler  les 
informations  et  rendre  les  decisions.  Ce  qui 
precede  suggere  que  lorsque  nous  cher- 
chons  a renseigner,  nous  nous  adressons 
au  stage  de  1’ego  adulte  et  les  principes  de 
l’acquisition  des  connaissances  par  les 
adultes  s’appliquent  quelque  soit  Page. 

Toute  acquisition  de  connaissances  est 
un  processus  pragmatique  controle  par 
l’eleve.  Un  enseignant  ne  peut  avoir 
d’impacte  qu’au  niveau  de  l’alimentation 
des  donnees  et  a celui  de  la  reaction;  la 
reflexion,  1’ organisation,  l’integration  et 
l’usage  des  donnees  sont  des  activites 
relevant  de  1’eleve.  Tout  comme  la  mesure 
d’un  bon  jardinier  n’est  pas  seulement 
basee  sur  ce  qu’il  fait  mais  aussi  sur  ce  que 
son  jardin  produit,  ainsi  1’enseignement 
doit-il  se  mesurer  par  les  comportements 
de  l’eleve.  Pour  etre  honnete  vis-a-vis  leur 
profession,  les  enseignants  doivent 
continuellement  s’efforcer  d’augmenter 
l’efficacite  de  leurs  strategies  telle  qu’elle 
est  mise  en  evidence  par  le  developpement 
de  leurs  eleves. 

Conclusion 

En  general,  les  pratiques  en  education  des 
adultes  se  portent  sur  les  prior ites  de 
1’etudiant  plutot  que  sur  la  matiere 
enseignee.  Les  etudiants  doivent 
demontrer  leur  engagement  personnel  et 
recevoir  l’encouragement  necessaire  pour 
atteindre  leurs  buts  et  les  agrandir  par  la 
suite  a mesure  qu’ils  acquierent  des 
notions  nouvelles  qui  modifient  le  sens 
qu’ils  ont  des  choses,  leurs  valeurs  et  leurs 
expertises  originales.  Habituellement  les 
adultes  sont  bien  motives  et  sont  capables 
d’acceder  aux  sources  d’ information,  mais 
Us  beneficient  grandement  d’un  appui  qui 
encourage  la  reflexion  et  la  discussion  tout 


en  testant  l’utilite  des  idees  nouvelles  pour 
faire  face  a leurs  besoins.  Avant  que  les 
nouvelles  informations  ne  puissent  etre 
utilisees,  on  doit  en  faire  le  controle  sur  la 
base  de  ce  qui  est  deja  connu,  les  inserer 
dans  un  scheme  personnel  de  connais- 
sances qui  devra  donner  une  idee  nouvelle 
laquelle  sera  a son  tour  testee  et  evaluee. 
L’education  des  adultes  porte  sur  les 
connaissances  utiles  parcequ’elles  sont  les 
seules  qui  puissent  les  interesser.  La  fagon 
la  plus  efficace  d’enseigner  aux  etudiants 
de  tous  ages  est  de  rencontrer  leurs  besoins 
tel  qu’ils  les  pergoivent,  et  de  les  aider  a se 
diriger  vers  leurs  objectifs.  Rien  en  ce  qui 
precede  ne  nie  l’inportance  du  contenu 
mais  il  s’agit  d’un  contenu  au  service  d’une 
solution;  un  moyen,  non  une  fin. 

Les  principes  de  l’education  des  adultes 
et  de  1’ acquisition  de  connaissances 
nouvelles  peuvent  devenir  de  la  dynamite 
au  niveau  politique.  Les  adultes  represen- 
tent  la  seule  population  etudiante  ayant  le 
droit  de  vote  et  meme  si,  a 1’heure  actuelle, 
ils  tendent  a exprimer  leur  insatisfaction  en 
se  retirant,  en  mettant  fin  a leurs  cours,  on 
peut  prevoir  qu’ils  deviendront  de  plus  en 
plus  raffines  et  demanderont  de  meilleurs 
services.  Les  ecoles  pour  adultes  doivent 
etre  pensees  pour  le  benefice  des  etudiants, 
non  pour  celui  des  professeurs.  Les  adultes 
ont  des  choses  importantes  a faire,  etre  des 
parents  et  des  conjoints,  etre  des  citoyens; 
de  cette  fagon  si  l’education  doit  etre  au 
nombre  des  activites  qu’ils  valorisent,  elle 
doit  leur  apporter  un  dividende.  Pour 
autant  que  les  strategies  d’enseignement 
rencontrent*les  besoins  des  etudiants,  elles 
sont  toutes  valables:  lecturers,  demonstra- 
tions, experiences,  discussions,  methodes 
des  cas  et  instructions  programmees.  Mais 
en  education  des  adultes,  l’exigence  de 
base  est  la  satisfaction  de  l’etudiant, 
l’etudiant  y est  maitre  et  on  s’y  attend  a ce 
que  le  professeur  puisse  repondre  a son 
besoin  de  connaitre.  Agir  autrement  serait 
nier  la  chance  que  nous  avons  tous  d’aider 
de  fagon  significative  les  adultes  a devenir 
la  sorte  d’etudiants  qu’ils  aimeraient  etre.  □ 
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John  Weiser,  Alan  Bardikoff, 
Deborah  Pal  and  Donald  Young, 
OISE 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  we  began  to 
review  fairy  tales  for  evidence  of  their  use 
in  conveying  important  lessons  about 
personality  development.  The  impetus  for 
this  review  was  that  we  were  looking  for 
ways  to  help  children  express  themselves 
more  positively.  We  wondered  whether 
fairy  tales  might  not  illustrate  this  concern 
better  than  any  other  form  of  story. 

Our  belief  that  fairy  tales  might  be  used 
as  vehicles  for  conveying  wisdom  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  stems  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  tales  are  quite  ancient, 
and  yet  their  essential  messages  have  been 
important  enough  for  them  to  survive  to 
this  day.  Joseph  Campbell,  in  his  book  The 
Hero  with  a Thousand  Faces,  has  de- 
monstrated how  myths  from  various  ages 
and  cultures  have  all  served  to  convey 
important  knowledge  from  one  generation 
to  the  next.  We  thought  of  fairy  tales  as 
serving  a similar  function  but  conveying  a 
much  more  simple  message  than  the 
sequential  development  of  a culture  com- 
monly associated  with  myths. 

We  were  looking  for  qualities  of 
character  in  the  tales  primarily  as  ways  to 
emphasize  a moral  point.  Morality  has 
often  been  seen  as  the  acting  out  of  a basic 
quality  possessed  by  the  individual,  and 
therefore  stories  which  point  entertainingly 
to  the  consequences,  say,  of  lying  or 
truthfulness  necessarily  emphasize  the 
need  for  the  quality  of  truthfulness  to  be 
developed  within  each  of  us.  We  wondered 
whether  some  fairy  tales  would  go  beyond 
mere  illustration  of  the  moral  lesson  to  the 
more  difficult  one  of  developing  the 
positive  qualities  we  need  to  overcome  our 
various  human  faults. 

We  were  also  interested  to  find  tales  in 
which  lack  of  a positive  quality,  rather  than 
the  presence  of  a negative  quality,  was  the 
cause  of  a person’s  difficulties.  For 
instance,  a character  in  a tale  might  have  to 
learn  how  to  swim  or  to  build  a boat  in 
order  to  cross  a river  and  so  continue  his 
journey.  This  situation  would  illustrate  the 
point  that  the  solution  to  our  difficulties 
lies  often  in  the  learning  of  a new  skill  or  in 
the  generation  of  a quality  such  as  courage 
in  order  to  cross  a wider  river  than  we 
have  ever  attempted  before.  In  other 
situations,  we  might  expect  a major  shift  in 


perception  or  of  values  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protagonist  in  a tale  to  overcome  his 
difficulties  — >• for  example,  in  valuing 
friendship  and  human  relations  over  mate- 
rial wealth,  or  in  viewing  the  forest  as  a 
safe  rather  than  a dangerous  place. 

In  examining  old  fairy  tales  from  many 
countries,  we  found  considerable  evidence 
to  support  our  view  of  them.  We  then 
decided  to  focus  our  study  on  fairy  tales 
listed  in  the  Ontario  Ministry’s  Circular  14 
of  recommended  textbooks,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  some  practical  application  of 
our  findings.  We  looked  through  all  the 
texts  for  the  Junior  division  and 
analyzed  each  tale  for  evidence  of  the 
sorts  of  wisdom  we  had  been  looking  for. 
In  addition,  we  examined  the  accompany- 
ing teacher’s  guides  to  determine  whether 
they  were  pointing  teachers  in  directions 
similar  to  our  own. 

From  our  examinations,  we  learned  a 
number  of  interesting  things  worthy  of 
comment.  We  did  find  some  evidence  in 
the  recommended  texts  of  the  sort  of 
wisdom  that  we  had  hoped  to  see  but  not 
as  much  as  we  had  expected.  However, 
most  of  the  teacher’s  guides  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  even  these  few  possibilities. 
We  will,  therefore,  review  the  few  stories 
that  we  found  and  suggest  activities  that 
teachers  could  use  to  help  children 
interpret  and  use  the  wisdom  to  be  found 
in  the  stories. 


In  Circular  14 

Among  the  stories  listed  in  Circular  14,  we 
found  eight  fairy  tales  recommended  for 
the  grade  levels  we  were  considering 
(Grades  4-6).  We  hope  from  what  we  say 
that  teachers  will  be  able  to  see  some  clear 
advantages  to  using  fairy  tales  and  that 
they  may  decide  to  add  to  the  few  stories 
in  the  recommended  texts.  The  book  titles, 
together  with  the  authors  and  titles  of  the 
eight  stories  we  examined,  were  as  follows: 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  — a.  By  Heather 
Hooper.  General  Editor  — Bill  Moore. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Xerox  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1972. 
First  Book: 

James  Baldwin  — The  Wonderful  Weaver, 
94-99. 

Second  Book: 

Betty  Campbell  — The  Fisherman  and  the 
Mermaid,  145-152. 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  — b.  By  Gladys 
Whyte  and  Jessie  Shular.  General  Editor 
— Bill  Moore.  Ginn  and  Co.,  Xerox  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  1973. 

First  Book: 

Errol  Lecain  — The  Cabbage  Princess, 
78-79. 

Elizabeth  & Gerald  Rose  — St.  George 
and  the  Fiery  Dragon,  210-217. 

Jay  Williams  — Philbert  the  Fearful,  — 
226-235. 
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in  the  Elementary 
School  Curriculum 


Toboggans  and  Turtlenecks  — John  Mcln- 
nes  and  Emily  Hearn  (Eds.).  Thomas 
Nelson  & Sons  (Canada),  Ltd.  1973. 

Onias  Ferron  — The  Mermaid  and  the 
Three  Axes,  150-153. 

Alex  Grisdale,  as  told  to  Nan  Shipley  — 
Lake  Winnipeg  Mermaid,  154-156. 

Alden  Knowlan  — The  Snow  Vampire 
(adapted  from  a Memac  Legend),  158-164. 

We  examined  also  the  following  Teacher’s 
Guides: 

Teachers’  Guidebook  for  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  — a (First  and  Second  books).  By 
Heather  Hooper  and  Diane  Dalton.  Gen- 
eral Editor  — Bill  Moore.  Ginn  and  Co., 
1973. 

Teachers’  Guidebook  for  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  — b (First  Book).  By  Gladys 
Whyte  and  Jessie  Shular.  General  Editor 
— Bill  Moore.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1974. 
Teachers’  Resource  Book  for  Toboggans 
and  Turtlenecks.  John  Mclnnes  et  al. 
Thomas  Nelson  & Sons  (Canada),  Ltd., 
1977. 

The  first  question  we  considered  was 
whether  the  fairy  tales  consistently  showed 
situations  where  the  protagonists  experi- 
enced difficulties  stemming  from  their 
personal  characteristics,  even  though  some 
twist  of  fate  might  have  created  their 
difficulties  for  them.  We  found  this  to  be  so 
in  all  eight  stories.  On  further  examination 
of  the  stories  to  see  if  they  conveyed  the 
developmental  message  that  one  can 
change  by  generating  a new  quality,  or  by 
learning  a new  skill,  or  by  developing  a 
different  perspective,  only  three  of  the 
eight  stories  showed  this  change  occurring 
in  the  protagonist.  However,  in  the  other 
five  stories,  the  quality  that  would  have 
either  prevented  the  difficulties  arising  or 
enabled  the  protagonist  to  overcome  them 
was  displayed  by  another  character.  The 
teachers’  guides  failed  to  draw  attention  to 
an  interpretation  of  this  kind.  Consequent- 
ly, opportunities  were  lost  for  the  students 
to  examine  the  kinds  of  difficulties  faced  by 
the  protagonist  or  their  possible  solutions, 
and  thereby  to  gain  some  real  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  developmental  mes- 
sages implicit  in  the  stories.  Certainly, 
these  messages  are  not  made  obvious 
within  the  stories,  and  teachers  could  be  of 
real  assistance  to  their  students  in  creating 
exercises  which  focus  on  these  underlying 
aspects. 


Applications  to  Self 

The  fairy  tale,  as  we  perceive  it,  is  a 
wonderful  device  for  assisting  children  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  conflicts  which 
they  may  be  experiencing  themselves.  By 
introducing  magical  or  mystical  compo- 
nents into  stories,  conflicts  can  be  pre- 
sented in  imagery  that  is  far  enough 
removed  from  everyday  life  to  allow 
children  to  play  with  the  various  story 
elements  without  having  to  maintain  their 
present  set  on  reality.  In  many  cases  where 
a child  (or  adult)  is  immersed  in  a problem 
situation,  it  is  difficult  for  the  child  to 
discover  a neutral  perspective  from  which 
to  view  the  problem.  Often  the  child  (or 
adult)  is  locked  into  one  view,  and  by 
embedding  the  problem  in  the  rich  imagery 
of  a fairy  tale,  a different  perspective  can 
be  gained.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
situations  are  so  threatening  to  the  child 
that  he  or  she  will  ‘censor  out’  even  the 


conscious  awareness  of  the  problem; 
whereas  fairy  tales,  with  their  elements  of 
magic  and  improbability,  can  present 
certain  conflicts  in  such  a way  that  children 
won’t  recognize  them  as  similar  to  their 
own.  In  this  way  the  conflict  gets  by  then- 
censor,  and  the  children  can  come  to  view 
the  conflict  from  a safe  distance  and  begin 
to  relate  at  a conscious  level.  In  turn,  this 
new  openness  to  the  conflict  can  provide 
the  children  with  opportunities  for  some 
truly  creative  solutions.  With  fairy  tales, 
the  solution  may  or  may  not  be  presented 
in  the  framework  of  the  story.  But  when  it 
is  not,  children  can  be  stimulated  to 
generate  their  own  solutions  within  the 
story’s  imagery.  Then  afterwards,  it  is 
useful  to  have  them  look  at  their  own  lives 
for  difficulties  similar  to  those  of  the  tale’s 
protagonist  and  to  explore  the  solution  in 
the  story  to  see  how  it  might  be  applied  to 
their  own  conflicts. 

In  addition  to  disguising  a problem  in 
unfamiliar  imagery,  the  fairy  tale’s  magical 
elements  allow  for  problem  situations  to 
emerge  immediately  rather  than  evolve 
slowly  over  time,  as  more  commonly 
happens  in  real  life.  For  instance,  the  old 
fisherman  who  catches  a mermaid  and  is 
granted  three  wishes  for  releasing  her  is 
presented  with  the  immediate  task  of 
examining  his  entire  life’s  values.  If  we 
wish,  of  course,  any  of  us  can  examine  his 
or  her  values  at  any  time,  but  we  are 
unlikely  to  do  so  without  some  external 
compulsion  as  happened  with  the  old 
fisherman. 

The  magic  and  mystical  elements  in  the 
story  also  provide  for  the  isolation  of  a 
particular  problem  from  the  confusion  of 
other  problems  which  usually  muddy  our 
lives  and  which  often  give  the  appearance 
of  complexity  where  none  may  exist. 
Furthermore,  a single  simple  creative 
solution  may  be  imagined  as  the  need  for 
such  a solution  is  made  evident  within  the 
story.  Thus,  a simple  character  trait  can  be 
highlighted  as  problematic,  and  the  effort 
to  transform  this  trait  from  a negative  to  a 
positive  one  becomes  the  obvious  solution 
to  the  protagonist’s  problem. 

Common  Themes 

One  positive  quality  that  emerged  in  many 
of  the  stories  was  that  of  self-confidence  — 
particularly  the  confidence  that  allows  a 
person  to  face  his  or  her  fears  and  to  trust 
in  his  or  her  abilities.  In  the  story  St. 
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George  and  the  Fiery  Dragon,  the  knight 
eventually  trusts  in  his  ability  to  face  the 
dragon.  Once  he  does  so,  he  finds  to  his 
amazement  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear  at 
all.  For  children,  who  frequently  have  to 
confront  the  unknown,  this  quality  is 
extremely  important.  They  might  be  asked 
to  evaluate  their  own  experiences  — their 
first  day  at  school  or  their  fears  upon 
entering  a dark  room  — and  to  probe  their 
feelings  of  self-confidence. 

Compassion  and  empathy  are  two  other 
qualities  highlighted  in  several  of  the 
stories.  The  king  in  The  Cabbage  Princess 
has  very  little  compassion  for  his  family. 

He  is  forced  to  face  this  lack  of 
compassion  when  his  cruel  remarks  about 
his  family  come  true.  His  daughter,  for 
instance,  becomes  a cabbage  in  fact  and 
not  just  in  name.  In  this  story  the  point  can 
be  made  that  the  child’s  estimate  of  his 
own  self-worth  may  be  highly  influenced 
by  the  criticisms  of  his  parents.  In  The 
Snow  Vampire,  the  young  magician  has 
little  empathy  for  the  maiden  and  she  lacks 
affection  for  him.  This  total  self  interest 
eventually  destroys  both  of  them.  In  The 
Wonderful  Weaver,  it  is  Athena’s  compas- 
sion for  Arachne  that  leads  to  the  positive 
outcome  of  the  tale. 

Children’s  needs  are  often  satisfied  by 
external  circumstances,  but  we  hope  they 
will  also  begin  to  develop  an  internal  focus. 
This  orientation  is  most  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  The  Fisherman  and  the 
Mermaid  when  the  fisherman  is  granted 
three  wishes:  his  first  two  wishes  are  for 
material  comfort  and  gain  and  prove  to  be 
unsatisfactory;  but  when  his  third  wish  (a 
journey  around  the  world  under  the  sea) 
provides  him  with  a wonderful  experience, 
it  results  in  a major  change  in  his  outlook 
on  life. 

Independence  is  another  quality  em- 
phasized in  several  stories.  Here  the 
stories  point  to  an  inner  development  that 
allows  a person  to  face  a difficult  choice 
alone.  In  The  Snow  Vampire,  the  vic- 
timized girl  who  becomes  a snow  vampire 
realizes  that  to  alleviate  her  agony  she 
must  go  out  on  her  own  and  face  what  has 
to  come.  But  acting  independently  does  not 
mean,  that  we  should  deny  the  help  of 
others  — as  Arachne  does  in  The 
Wonderful  Weaver.  Her  independence  is 
based  on  a false  pride,  and  it  is  only  when 
she  achieves  a sense  of  inner  humility  that 
she  is  able  to  function  naturally  and 
independently.  Children  often  have  to 
struggle  with  the  choice  between  indepen- 
dence and  dependence,  and  by  exploring 
the  roles  of  pride  and  humility  within 
themselves,  they  can  arrive  at  a greater 
understanding  of  the  issues. 

Rewriting  the  Script 

We  strongly  suggest  that  the  influence  of 
particular  qualities  (either  through  their 
absence  or  their  presence)  be  explored  in 
the  framework  of  the  stories.  We  suggest 
that  the  children  retell  the  stories  and 
endow  the  protagonists  with  those  qualities 
that  they  think  they  need.  As  we  pointed 


out  earlier,  these  qualities  are  often 
modelled  by  some  other  character  in  the 
story.  By  concentrating  on  dialogues 
between  characters  where  the  desired 
quality  is  being  expressed,  the  children  will 
be  able  to  understand  quite  clearly  the 
importance  of  that  quality  for  the  resolution 
of  the  protagonist’s  difficulties.  Such 
questions  as:  What  might  have  happened  in 
the  story  of  The  Cabbage  Princess  if  the 
king  had  shown  compassion  for  his 
children?  Or  what  might  a conversation 
between  the  king  and  his  son  have  been 
like  if  the  king  had  been  willing  to  express 
compassion?  . . . such  questions  point  to 
qualities  which,  acted  out  by  the  children 
as  dialogues  or  mini-plays,  would  be  a very 
effective  way  of  demonstrating  the  impor- 
tant points.  All  of  these  tales  lend 
themselves  to  acting  out,  with  the  children 
inserting  the  missing  qualities.  It  would 
also  be  very  valuable  to  have  them  create 
plays  and  stories  in  which  these  qualities 
are  presented  in  the  context  of  their  own 
lives  — so  they  experience  the  same 
difficulties  as  the  characters  in  the  tales, 
and  by  rewriting  the  ‘scripts’  perceive  the 
value  of  various  qualities  in  helping  them  in 
their  own  situations. 

The  Spiritual  Dimension 
The  eight  stories  we  examined  all  included 
elements  of  magic  and  an  encounter  with 
the  spiritual  world.  In  the  teacher’s  guides 
these  mystical  elements  were  referred  to 
only  in  the  context  of  defining  a fairy  tale 
as  a literary  form.  Otherwise  the  guides 
suggest  that  the  students  examine  the  story 
to  note  which  parts  are  ‘unreal’  or  ‘not 


possible.’  Nowhere  is  the  teacher  advised 
to  discuss  the  terms  ‘magic’  or  ‘spiritual’ 
and  the  significance  of  these  terms  for 
young  children.  The  conflict  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  physical  world  is  ignored, 
and  yet  the  editors  selected  tales  which 
have  this  conflict  as  a central  theme.  In  the 
Lake  Winnipeg  Mermaid,  the  crux  of  the 
story  is  the  conflict  between  a simple 
person  and  a magical  person  (the  mer- 
maid), and  the  message  is  that  one  would 
be  better  advised  not  to  tamper  with  magic. 
The  story  of  The  Snow  Vampire  also 
illustrates  the  heavy  penalties  which  can  be 
extracted  from  anyone  who  attempts  to 
control  the  spiritual  world  for  her  own 
gain. 

Many  magical  elements  emerge  in  The 
Cabbage  Princess  — for  instance,  soft 
music  appears  where  no  source  is  visible,  a 
strange  little  man  (the  Lord  of  the  Forest) 
appears,  transformations  and  changes 
occur  at  the  simple  uttering  of  a phrase. 

Yet  the  spiritual  theme  of  this  story  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  teacher’s  guide, 
which  advises  the  teacher  to  structure  the 
lesson  around  the  step-by-step  process  of 
the  story’s  development.  The  conflict 
between  man  and  spirit  — in  this  case  the 
King  and  the  Lord  of  the  Forest  — is  not 
addressed  at  all.  In  The  Wonderful  Weaver, 
magic  and  spirit  are  again  shown  in  conflict 
with  man.  We  read  of  gods  and  looms  set 
in  the  sky,  and,  finally,  of  a transformation 
which  sees  Arachne  become  a spider. 

We  believe  these  stories  provide  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  children  to 
explore  their  ideas  about  the  spiritual 
world,  and  to  begin  formulating  what  the 
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concept  of  spirit  means  to  them.  The 
following  lines  of  questioning  that  focus  on 
the  spiritual  may  be  helpful.  Why  is 
something  spiritual  seen  as  dangerous  at 
times  and  at  other  times  as  something 
positive?  Why  does  the  spiritual  element 
seem  to  appear  suddenly  in  a person’s  life 
and  to  disappear  equally  suddenly?  What 
changes  may  occur  as  the  result  of  these 
appearances?  Does  anything  spiritual  ever 
appear  in  your  (the  child’s)  life  or  in 
anyone’s  life  you  know? 

Sex  Roles 

On  the  surface,  the  presentation  of  women 
in  these  tales  is  very  varied:  feminine 
characters  range  from  goddesses  of  mythi- 
cal proportions  (as  in  the  image  of  Athena 
in  The  Wonderful  Weaver)  to  humble 
village  maidens  (as  in  St.  George  and  the 
Fiery  Dragon).  Close  inspection,  however, 
indicates  that  the  roles  assumed  by  female 
characters  are  extremely  stereotyped.  In- 
variably the  women  figures  are  presented 
as  passive,  dominated  creatures  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  stronger  male  counter- 
parts. In  general,  the  female  characters  are 
the  victims  of  the  action  and  rarely  the 
initiators. 

The  tale  of  St.  George  and  the  Fiery 
Dragon  gives  us  such  a depiction  in  its 
most  extreme  form.  Here  the  totally 
expendable  female  characters  are  offered 
up  as  food  to  placate  the  dragon.  WAien 
they  do  not  appeal  to  his  taste,  each 
passively  serves  him  in  the  capacity  of 
cook.  The  curious  image  of  women  as 
comestibles  surfaces  again  in  the  tale  of 
The  Cabbage  Princess  where  the  village 
maidens,  as  well  as  the  Princess  herself, 
are  turned  into  vegetables  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Forest.  The  Prince,  it  may  be  noted, 
retains  some  of  his  original  nature  by  his 
tranformation  into  a peacock.  Ironically, 
even  females  who  possess  magical  powers 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  stronger 
male  figures.  Thus,  the  mermaids  in  three 
of  these  tales  must  bargain  for  their 
freedom  with  their  magic,  after  being 


hopelessly  ensnared  in  a fisherman’s  net. 

In  The  Wonderful  Weaver,  the  goddess 
Athena  enters  into  a spining  contest  with 
Arachne,  whose  sin  it  was  to  have  taken 
pride  in  her  craft.  The  ultimate  arbitrator 
of  this  contest  turns  out  to  be  Jupiter,  the 
most  powerful  ruler  of  the  Pantheon. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to 
condemn  these  tales  because  the  definition 
of  the  female  persona  is  incongruent  with 
social  attitudes  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  After  all,  the  primary 
motifs  had  their  roots  in  distant  antiquity, 
and  it  can  be  argued  that  the  depiction  of 
women  accurately  reflects  an  ancient  world 
view.  What  is  unfortunate,  however,  is  that 
this  stereotyped  view  of  women  is  appa- 
rently not  being  pointed  out  to  students 
who  read  these  tales.  In  the  teacher’s 
guides,  no  attention  is  drawn  to  the  role  of 
the  women  in  the  stories  and  how  this  role 
contrasts  with  its  redefinition  in  twentieth 
century  western  society.  The  rudiments  of 
such  a topic  can  be  introduced  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  can  surely  lead  to 
some  lively  discussions.  In  addition,  the 
inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  an  original 
fairy  tale  which  demonstrates  a more 
enlightened  view  of  women  would  be 
welcome.  Such  a tale  could  be  contrasted 
with  the  more  traditional  representatives  of 
this  genre,  and  the  students  could  be  left  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Contemporary  Tales 
A truly  modern  fairy  tale  is  Philbert  the 
Fearful,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
depiction  of  the  male  hero.  Philbert  is  a 
knight  of  a different  breed.  The  altruistic 
chivalry  and  gallantry  of  medieval  times  is 
quite  foreign  to  him.  For  this  hero  (or, 
more  correctly,  this  anti-hero)  is  attuned  to 
the  mores  and  world  view  of  an  entirely 
different  age  — notably  our  own.  ‘I  am  the 
only  one  of  me  I have,’  Philbert  states  in  a 
thrice  repeated  refrain,  ‘and  I have  to  take 
care  of  myself.’  As  the  action  proceeds, 
this  self-proclaimed  member  of  the  ‘me’ 
generation  does  indeed  endeavor  to  take 


care  of  himself  in  a manner  quite  familiar 
to  many  of  us  in  today’s  society.  In  the 
story,  Philbert  is  ordered  to  help  three 
conventional  knights  (courageous  and  bold) 
to  slay  a dragon  and  rescue  a princess. 
When  his  excuses  to  dodge  this  duty  fail, 
Philbert  reluctantly  joins  the  knights  on 
their  journey,  and  through  his  own  efforts 
or  a lucky  twist  of  fate  (the  story  is  not 
quite  clear  on  this  point),  Philbert  does 
indeed  manage  to  slay  the  dragon.  This 
outcome  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for 
him,  however,  because  now,  in  addition  to 
the  task  of  taking  care  of  himself,  he  must 
also  take  care  of  the  princess.  In  the  final 
pages,  Philbert  is  able  to  use  his  clever- 
ness, rather  than  traditional  knightly 
brawn,  to  defeat  a menacing  serpent.  When 
Sir  Brian,  Philbert’s  rival,  comments  that 
cleverness  is  a strange  quality  for  a knight, 
Philbert  is  apologetic  but  stresses  that 
when  it  comes  to  looking  out  for  number 
one,  anything  goes. 

This  story  is  remarkable  for  its  complex- 
ity, ambiguity,  and  many  levels  of  under- 
standing — qualities  not  normally  abundant 
in  the  traditional  fairy  tale.  Philbert 
embodies  many  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
our  own  age.  His  character  and  behavior 
are  composed  of  contemporary  cliches 
molded  into  a modem  archtype  that  is 
reflective  of  the  so-called  new  narcissism. 
The  depiction  of  such  a complex, 
thoroughly  contemporary  figure  results  in  a 
tale  that  is  both  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. The  inclusion  of  similar  tales  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  elementary  grades 
could  only  be  of  benefit. 


In  Summary 

1.  The  fairy  tales  in  this  study  depict 
protagonists  who  experience  difficulties 
partially  caused  by  their  personal 
characteristics. 

2.  Most  tales  show  what  changes  would  be 
useful  for  the  protagonists  to  make  in  order 
to  overcome  their  difficulties. 

3.  Fairy  tales,  through  their  rich  imagery, 
present  life’s  difficulties  in  a symbolic  yet 
clear  and  simple  fashion. 

4.  Children  can  be  led  to  see  what  changes 
are  necessary  for  the  protagonists  in  fairy 
tales  to  overcome  their  difficulties,  and 
then  can  be  shown  how  these  same 
changes  would  be  helpful  in  their  own 
lives. 

5.  Fairy  tales  always  contain  magical  and 
spiritual  elements.  These  elements  could 
be  discussed  with  children  so  that  they  can 
begin  to  formulate  some  understanding  of 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  life. 

6.  Ancient  fairy  tales  portray  ancient 
versions  of  female  and  male  social  roles. 
These  portrayals  of  sex  roles  should  be 
contrasted  with  today’s  concepts  of  ap- 
propriate sexual  roles. 

7.  Modem  fairy  tales,  which  convey  a 
more  contemporary  wisdom  appropriate  to 
the  complexities  of  today’s  world,  should 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
elementary  schools. 
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‘What’s  Wrong  with  High  School  English? 
it’s  sexist,  un-Canadian  and  out-dated.’  So 
says  Priscilla  Galloway,  and  she  has 
attracted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  herself 
and  to  her  trendy  causes  through  her 
catchy  title  and  the  publication  of  a 
modified  and  amplified  version  of  her 
doctoral  thesis.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
‘What’s  Wrong  with  High  School  English? 
it’s  sexist,  un-Canadian  and  out-dated’  as 
a thesis,  it  is  through  its  present  form  in  the 
shiny  little  red,  white  and  black  book  that- 
her  messages  have  had  far-flung  impact. 

The  question  posed  by  the  title  is  answered 
with  three  catchy  labels  — ‘sexist,’ 
‘un-Canadian,’  and  ‘out-dated’  — all  labels 
from  which,  whatever  our  real  convictions, 
we  have  been  conditioned  to  recoil.  Her 
book  is  a tribute  to  Dr.  Galloway’s 
ingenuity  and  determination,  and  also  to 
her  astute  awareness  of  the  tenor  of  her 
times. 

We  can  question  the  reliability  of 
Galloway’s  data,  the  basis  of  their  selec- 
tion, the  size  of  her  sampling,  and  the  basis 
for  considering  the  data  representative. 

The  book  contradicts  itself;  it  gets 
muddled  over  date  of  publication  and 
historical  era  of  setting,  and  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  description  of  at  least  one  teacher, 
sexist  itself.  Many  teachers  are  described 
according  to  chronological  age  with  some 
rather  tasteless  innuendos,  but  one  teacher 
is  described  by  the  vocation  of  her 
husband!  In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
we  will  be  described  by  what  we  know,  not 
by  what  we  do,  but  women,  even  in  the 
eighties,  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
the  dentist’s  wife,  the  pilot’s  widow,  or  the 
preacher’s  mistress.  Women  are  no  longer 
simply  the  chattels  of  men,  along  with  the 
oxen  and  asses  of  biblical  times.  Never- 
theless, it  is  her  conclusions  and  her 
insistence  upon  what  she  considers  reform 
that  have  sparked  interest;  and  however 
she  arrived  at  them,  they  have  some 
validity  and  are  certainly  worthy  of  our 
attention. 

Before  we  dispense  entirely,  however, 
with  male  authors,  male  protagonists,  male 
English  heads  and  male  English  teachers, 
‘foreign’  authorship,  and  books  in  which 
the  ink  is  dry,  let  us  look  at  what  this  little 
book  is  really  saying  and  at  the  rhetoric  it 
uses  to  convey  its  strong  political  message. 
I shall  declare  at  the  outset  that  I have  a 
strong  affinity  for  Galloway’s  feminist 
cause.  I feel  keenly  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  male  supremacy  and 
male  domination  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, as  do  all  female  teachers  who  have 


awakened  minds.  The  causes  of 
‘Canadianism’  and  ‘recency’  are  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  convincingly  handled  by 
Galloway.  As  another  reviewer  of  her  book 


has  pointed  out,  they  are  not  allotted  the 
same  space,  depth  or  intensity.  They  are 
issues  which  the  Ministry  is  ‘examining’ 
across  the  curriculum,  and  it  is  natural  that 
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they  should  crop  up  in  an  examination  of 
curricula  in  Literature  in  Ontario  schools  in 
the  eighties,  an  examination  which  looks  at 
content  and  message  and  noble  notion  in 
literature  rather  than  at  literature  — the 
thing  itself.  As  Frye  said  (alas,  before 
1960),  ‘We  don’t  go  to  Macbeth  to  learn 
about  the  history  of  Scotland.  We  go  to 
find  out  what  happens  when  one  gains  the 
whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul’  ( The 
Educated  Imagination).  We  mistake  too 
often  the  ‘smell  of  the  manure  pile’  for  the 
‘harvested  crop.’ 


It’s  Sexist 


Galloway’s  charge  of  sexism  within  litera- 
ture itself  comes  from  a failure  to  see  a 
work  within  the  context  in  which  it  was 
written  and  from  a confusion  of  recognition 
with  identification.  We  all  recognize  our- 
selves in  Hamlet’s  indecision  and  in 
Juliet’s  lousy  timing.  We  can  recognize 
ourselves  in  Hagar’s  pride  and  in  Rose’s 
search  for  who  she  is.  I am  thankful  that 
Galloway  will  permit  us  female  authors 
who  are  not  Canadian,  because  many 
Canadian  females  will  find  much  that  they 
recognize  in  Drabble,  Le  Guin,  Woolf,  and 
a host  of  female  writers  who  show  us 
ourselves  from  another  vantage  point. 

Two  ideas  that  may  be  overly  stressed 
by  Galloway  are  that  female  writers  serve 
as  models  for  female  students  and  that 
elementary  school  boys  resist  reading 
about  female  protagonists. 

Many  of  my  graduate  students,  when 
asked  about  their  favorite  books  of  fiction 
during  high  school  days,  could  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  author,  let  alone 
the  sex!  They  remembered  an  astonishing 
amount  about  character,  shape,  plot  and 
denouement  — often  even  the  color  of  the 
cover  or  the  dust  jacket  — but  not  the 
name  of  the  author.  This  surprising  state  of 
affairs  obtains  to  a greater  extent  when  it 
comes  to  poetry  and  drama.  Perhaps  we 
can  have  models  of  either  sex,  particularly 
when  the  sex  of  a writer  was  either  never 
known  by  students  or  promptly  forgotten.  I 
hope  so  — in  all  the  arts.  The  recent  Van 
Gogh  exhibition,  although  dreamed  of  and 
organized  by  a woman,  offered  nothing  to 
the  aspiring  female  artist  unless  she  could 
accept  human  models  who  happened  to  be 
male. 

The  second  charge  — that  elementary 
school  boys  will  not  accept  girls  as 
protagonists  — can  hardly  be  sustained. 

The  all  time  favorite  novel  in  junior  grades, 
is  written  by  a Canadian  woman,  has  a 
Canadian  setting,  and  is  of  course  Anne  of 
Green  Gables.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 


imagination  of  the  young  that  they  are  all 
— boys  and  girls  — able  to  enter  into  the 
plight  of  the  orphaned  child  who  is 
admonished  for  being  the  ‘wrong’  sex  and 
who,  like  all  of  them,  has  extravagant 
fantasies  about  her  ‘real’  origins. 

Nevertheless,  the  relentless  portrayal  of 
woman  as  temptress,  woman  as  the  cause 
of  man’s  ruin  and  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man,  is  tiresome,  and  many  of  us  are 
indebted  to  Galloway  for  alerting  us  to  this 
overriding  tendency.  When  characters  are 
types  — stereotypes  rather  than  archetypes 
(as  they  are,  for  example,  in  Of  Mice  And 
Men)  — women  have  a right  to  get  a little 
edgy.  We  allow  and  permit  everything  in 
literature,  of  course.  Our  business  has 
nothing  to  do  with  creating  an  Index,  but 
we  need  not  ‘push’  and  ‘insist’  upon 
literature  that  portrays  women  in  one 
dimensional  terms  by  placing  it  on  required 
courses  of  study. 


It’s  un-Canadian 


It  is  alarming  at  how4jttle  we  know  of  our 
own,  very  fine,  Canadian  authors.  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  how  difficult  it  is  for 
them  to  reach  publication.  It  is  humiliating 
in  the  extreme  to  see  that  the  lack  of 
subsidies  and  promotion  and  the  limited 
Canadian  market  forces  many  of  them  to 
take  time  from  writing  our  Canadian  story 
to  support  their  habit  with  outside  labor. 
Wh|ther  or  not  Galloway’s  sampling  of 
schools  is  really  as  ‘typical’  as  she  claims, 
the  tendency  to  undervalue  or  ignore 
Canadian  writers,  which  she  deplores,  is  at 
present  widespread.  We  are  thankful  that 
at  last  Canadian  Literature  — particularly 
in  the  genres  of  novel  and  poem  — is 
increasing  in  dignity  and  stature  in  our  land 
and  in  the  school  curriculum.  There  is  an 
inherent  danger,  however,  in  this  swing  if 
we  carry  it,  with  Galloway’s  missionary 
zeal,  to  Galloway’s  logical  conclusion. 
While  it  is  possible  to  ‘get  through’  high 
school  English  without  much  Canadian 
Literature,  it  is  also  possible  to  ‘get 
through’  without  any  poetry.  This  is  the 
fault  of  the  credit  system,  not  necessarily 
underdeveloped  Canadian  consciousness. 
Compulsory  courses  in  Canadian  Litera- 
ture? Or  the  inclusion  of  Canadian 
Literature  in  courses  designed  on  bases 
other  than  the  author’s  place  of  birth?  The 
first  method  may  do  a disservice  to  the 
very  cause  it  ‘serves.’ 

The  evangelical  fervor  that  accompanies 
the  advocacy  of  Canadian  content  is 
commendable  and  needed.  We  need  to 
know  who  and  where  we  are,  but  we  who 
teach  English  literature  risk  going  the  way 


of  some  History  departments  in  striving  to 
‘redress  the  balance.’  Many  children  in  the 
schools  at  present  owe  their  very  existence 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a war  in  Europe 
between  1939  and  1945.  It  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  considered  ‘irrelevant’  by  even 
the  most  narrow  designer  of  curriculum. 
Yet  we  often  teach  Canadian  history  by  the 
yard,  year  after  year,  without  giving  it  a 
context  within  world  history.  O,  Canada 
— we  stand  on  guard  for  thee,  lest  that  in 
your  struggle  to  become  a nation  you  end 
by  becoming  more  provincial  than  ever.  If 
this  should  happen,  it  would  be  irony 
indeed,  since  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  number  — in  spite  of  his  sex  — who 
alerted  us  to  the  ‘global  village.’ 

Whatever  our  curriculum,  there  is,  as 
Northrop  Frye  says,  always  more  outside 
it.  We  need  to  know  our  own  writers  — 
both  those  who  can  pass  the  ‘recency’  test 
and  those  who  can’t  — but  we  also  need  to 
know  their  place  in  the  context  of  the  total 
body  of  literature. 

All  scholarship  is  in  a sense  political:  if  it 
claims  to  be  disinterested,  it  is  really  only 
defending  the  status  quo.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  our  beliefs  and 
actions  take  shape  around  a social  vision 
constructed  by  the  imagination.  The 
important  thing  is  to  realize  that  no  social 
vision  is  ever  definitive,  there  is  always 
more  outside  it.  ( Northrop  Frye,  On 
Teaching  Literature,  pp.  29-30) 


It’s  out-dated 


‘What  do  people  who  love  reading 
generally  choose?’  Galloway  asks  rheto- 
rically. ‘Surely  they  choose  works  that 
speak  directly  to  their  own  particular  lives, 
concerns  and/or  values,  or  else  reading 
that  provides  an  escape,  a way  out  of  the 
life  they  live,’  she  answers,  and  then 
concludes,  ‘Either  way  current  works  seem 
to  best  meet  these  needs.’ 

The  answer  to  the  rhetorical  question 
has  no  support  except  the  rhetorical  device 
of  ‘surely’  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
‘Surely’  is  a conditioner  indicating  that  if 
you  don’t  agree  with  what  the  writer  is 
about  to  say,  you’re  either  hopelessly 
misinformed  or  a poor  benighted  fool  — or 
perhaps  a bit  of  both.  The  conclusion  is 
even  less  supportable.  Who  says  current 
works  seem  best  to  meet  these  needs? 

You  see,  there  are  always  two  things  about 
a writer  — like  Shakespeare,  let  us  say: 
there  is  what  he  meant  to  his  own  time, 
and  there  is  what  he  means  to  us.  If  you 
concentrate  solely  on  what  he  means  to  us, 
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then  you  are  simply  kidnapping  him  and 
turning  him  into  a twentieth  century  writer, 
which  he  wasn’t.  If  you  keep  in  mind  the 
other  pole,  that  he  was  writing  for  a quite 
alien  civilization  and  culture  with  very 
different  standards  and  assumptions,  that 
is  the  liberalizing  element  in  your  reading. 
It’s  introducing  you  to  an  unfamiliar 
milieu  ...  I think  it  is  true  that  every  age 
left  to  itself  is  extremely  provincial  and 
narrow-minded  in  its  cultural  assumptions, 
and  an  education  in  other  cultures  and 
other  periods  is  the  only  possible  way  out 
of  it.  ( Northrop  Frye,  ‘There  Is  Really  No 
Such  Thing  As  Methodology’ , Orbit,  Vol. 

1,  February  1970,  p.  6) 

I hesitated  before  seeking  an  answer  from 
Northrop  Frye,  but  as  Galloway  seems 
quite  ambivalent  about  his  position  on  the 
Old  Ontario  Strand,  we  certainly  ‘need’  (to 
use  her  favorite  word)  to  consider  his  ideas 
and  his  influence.  She  uses  him  to  advance 
her  claim  that  life  imitates  literature,  and 
she  is  apparently  pleasantly  disposed 
toward  The  Bush  Garden.  Although  he  is  a 
world  famous  critic  and  an  unregenerate 
Canadian,  he  is  decidedly  male,  and  his 
most  powerful  work  thus  far  was  published 
in  1957.  His  apparent  influence,  therefore, 
in  three  out  of  eight  schools  in  the 
Galloway  galaxy  is  cause  for  alarm.  Would 
Galloway  be  comforted  to  know  that  even 
Frye  suffers  a bit  from  being  a prophet  in 
his  own  country  and  that  the  ratio  would 
be  considerably  higher  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
even  in  continental  Europe? 

- We  go  to  literature  to  enter  other  worlds 
and  to  break,  among  other  things,  the 
tyranny  of  chronological  time.  As  Faulkner 
says,  ‘the  past  is  not  lost,  it  is  not  even 
past. ’ The  educated  imagination  knows 
this  and  all  students  have  a right  to  learn 
this  truth  about  literature.  When  Galloway 
suggests  studying  Margaret  Laurence  and 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Austen  and  Mar- 
garet Drabble,  she  is  I think  more  clearly 
‘herself  than  in  much  of  her  more  polemic 
writing.  She  is,  after  all,  a highly 
accomplished  teacher  of  English.  She 
knows  that  using  literature  for  indoctrina- 
tion leads  to  censorship  most  foul,  and 
when  she  begins  to  design  courses  herself, 
she  does  not  abandon  the  universal  and  the 
eternal  dimensions  of  her  discipline  and  her 
trade. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems with  Galloway’s  book  is  that  it  seeks 
to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  There  may 
be  ideas  and  the  beginnings  of  worthwhile 
and  valid  data  for  three,  or  even  five, 
books.  The  recency  issue,  with  its 
emphasis  on  works  published  after  1960,  is 
for  anyone  interested  in  the  integrity. 


structure  and  continuity  of  his  (or  her) 
discipline  a barbaric  one  when  taken  to  the 
extreme  of  this  small  volume.  However,  it 
is  a separate  issue.  It  is  the  ‘out-dated’  part 
of  the  title  and  as  such  has  little  to  do  with 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said, 
which  in  a democracy  is  an  inalienable 
right  of  all  children.  In  addition,  it  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  other 
charges  of  sexism  and,  if  you’ll  pardon  the 
clumsy  word  for  a clumsy  conception, 
un-Canadianism. 

Another  subcategory  in  the  book  con- 
cerns the  female  voice  in  literature.  Isabel 
Archer  was  created  by  a man  and 
Heathcliff  by  a woman,  and  the  list  is 
endless.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  what  matters.  George  Eliot  and 
Georges  Sand  would  probably  be  Mar- 
garet’s if  they  wrote  in  Ontario  in  the 
1980s,  but  their  voices  would  be  those  of 
creative  artists.  In  any  case,  the  notion 
attributed  to  Virginia  Woolf  about  sexual 
differences  in  the  voice  of  writers  is  yet 
another  theme  in  a book  which  already 
suffers  from  Galloway’s  simultaneity  of 
treatment. 

Similarly,  the  cause  of  Canadian  author- 
ship seems  only  tenuously  connected  with 
‘recency.’  While  Canadian  literature  in 
English  is  younger  than  British  English  or 
French  French,  it  certainly  predates  1960. 
The  liberating  force  of  literature,  of 
course,  is  that  it  does  not  leave  us  stuck 
with  the  narrow  assumptions  of  our  own 
time  and  place.  It  allows  us  to  view  those 
assumptions  in  terms  of  other  times  ai^d 
places  and  therefore  to  have  some  way  of 
examining  them.  As  Traherne  said,  ‘Man 
(and  I’m  sure  he  included  ‘woman’)  doth 
mightily  wrong  himself  if  he  refuses  to  be 
present  in  all  ages.’  Nevertheless  the 
charges  of  un-Canadian  and  out-dated  are 
separate  charges,  and  they  would  certainly 
gain  from  being  considered  as  such. 

The  charge  of  ‘sexism’  can  and  would 
benefit  from  being  divided  into  two 
sections.  First  there  is  sexism  in  our 
culture  generally  and  in  our  educational 
system  in  particular.  The  manifestations  of 
sexism  in  the  choice  of  teachers  and 
curriculum  certainly  need  scrutiny.  The 
fact  that  most  teachers  of  literature  from 
Junior  Kindergarten  to  Grade  Six  in 
Ontario  are  female  may  signify  nothing  or 
it  may  account  for  the  survival  of  so  many 
female  students  as  eager  and  able  readers 
and  lovers  of  literature  — in  spite  of  the 
male  domination  which  Galloway  describes 
as  ‘typical’  in  high  schools.  But  the 
consideration  of  sexism  in  our  systems  — 
educational  and  otherwise  — and  the 
charge  of  sexism  within  literary  works 
themselves  are  two,  if  not  entirely  separate 
at  least  very  different,  issues  and  would 


benefit  from  separate  treatment.  Gallo- 
way’s chief  concern  in  the  book  seems  to 
be  sexism  — she  spends  more  time  and 
space  and  more  exhortative  rhetoric  on 
sexist  issues,  and  it  is  easy  to  come  away 
from  her  book  having  matters  badly 
muddled. 

The  reader  is  moved  to  righteous 
indignation  by  rampant  sexism  in  our 
Canadian  schools  in  1981  and  before  he/she 
knows  it,  she/he  is  laying  the  blame 
squarely  at  the  doorstep  of  a 16th  century 
English  playwright.  This  playwright  has  all 
three  strikes  against  him.  He  is  male,  he  is 
foreign  (un-Canadian),  and  he  most  as- 
suredly predates  1960.  In  addition,  he 
wrote  many  plays  in  which  men  predom- 
inate. It  is  clear  that,  as  Galloway  points 
out,  he  will  have  to  be  de-emphasized. 
Indeed,  the  Shakespearian  Festival  in 
Stratford  is  charged  with  some  of  his 
popularity,  as  is  Niagara-on-the-Lake  for 
large  quantities  of  Shaw.  It  is  this  kind  of 
irresponsible  organization,  coupled  with 
rhetoric  which  is  often  loaded,  that  leads 
serious  thinkers  to  dismiss  What’s  Wrong 
with  High  School  English?  out  of  hand, 
and  has  led  lovers  of  trendy  causes  and 
malcontents  who  are  scapegoat-hunting  to 
embrace  it.  Both  of  these  reactions  are 
unfortunate  as,  if  one  sifts  and  sorts,  there 
is  something  of  considerable  value  in 
Galloway’s  book. 

For  when  all  the  evidence  is  in  and  the 
strengths  and  shortcomings  sifted  and 
sorted.  What’s  Wrong  with  High  School 
English?  will  permanently  have  changed 
the  perception  of  all  teachers  of  English 
literature  who  have  read  it.  One  of  my 
students  who  is  also  a student  in  school 
librarianship  put  it  well:  ‘I  shall  never  look 
at  a bibliography  in  the  same  way  again.’ 

In  spite  of  serious  reservations  about  the 
scholarship  of  this  book,  I must  agree.  At 
the  recent  Children’s  Literature  conference 
in  Minnesota,  I was  reminded  of  Gallo- 
way’s concerns  as  I examined  a curriculum 
design  for  Grade  Two  English  literature.  It 
started  out  with  Peter  Rabbit,  Ping,  Where 
the  Wild  Things  Are,  and  Jacob  Two  Two. 
While  two  writers  are  female  and  one  is 
Canadian,  all  four  protagonists  are  male 
and  the  fact  that  one  is  a rabbit  and  another 
a duck  does  little  to  relieve  the  situation. 
When  I mentioned  my  observations  to  the 
author  of  this  curriculum,  the  reaction  was 
one  of  astonished  bewilderment  — the 
poor  soul  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Priscilla 
Galloway  or  her  book.  Perhaps  a sequel  — 
What’s  Wrong  with  Elementary  School 
English?  — is  in  order. 

Johan  Aitken 
Faculty  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto. 
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TO  HERALD  A CHILD 

-The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Education  of  theVbung  Child 

Commissioner:  Laurier  LaPierre 
[English  and  French  in  the  same  volume) 


This  report,  commissioned  by  the  four 
teachers’  affiliates  involved  in  primary 
education  in  Ontario,  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  sweeping  change  in  our  educa- 
tional system  for  young  children.  In  this 
review,  I shall  concentrate  on  the  major 
and  most  controversial  recommendations, 
the  ones  most  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
Orbit’s  readers. 

Centres  for  the  Family 

The  most  fundamental  recommendation 
is  that  schooling  in  the  primary  division,  as 
we  currently  know  it,  be  replaced  by 
Centres  for  the  Family  and  the  Education 
of  the  Young  which  would  provide  care 
and  education  from  conception  to  the  age 
of  eight.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this 
proposal  worth  separate  examination  — 
the  idea  of  a broader  centre  than  the 
traditional  school  and  the  type  of  instruc- 
tion that  will  take  place  within  such  a 
centre. 

I think  many,  probably  most,  Canadians 
would  like  to  see  a broader  range  of 
support  provided  by  the  state  for  young 
children.  Day  care  services  that  go  beyond 
the  provision  of  custodial  support  are 
already  undergoing  expansion  in  spite  of 
our  current  economic  difficulties.  As  a 
target,  the  provision  of  readily  available  _ 
centres  for  the  care  of  children  until  they 
reach  an  age  when  they  can  be  left  alone 
without  adult  supervision  has  much  to 
commend  it.  In  practice,  if  Ontario  were  to 
accept  the  idea  and  provide  high  quality 
service  for  children  from  birth  to  the  age 
of,  say,  twelve,  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  for 
twelve  months  a year,  the  costs  would  be 
astronomical,  even  if  we  assume  that  many 
parents  would  not  take  full  advantage  of 
the  available  services.  Simple  arithmetic 
suggests  the  costs  would  be  double  or 
triple  those  now  associated  with  schools 
for  the  same  age  group.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  LaPierre  did  not  address  himself  to  a 
more  practical  reality:  How  can  we  best 


make  some  of  these  provisions  available  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  need  — for  example, 
to  the  poorer  areas  of  our  larger  cities? 
Even  then,  the  priority  of  freeing  adults  of 
many  of  the  responsibilities  of  raising  chil- 
dren at  the  expense  of  the  remainder  of  the 
community  must  be  set  against  the 
priorities  of  many  other  good  things  many 
of  us  would  like:  more  emplpyment  for  our 
young  people;  better  health  care;  indexa- 
tion of  pensions  against  inflation;  universal 
dental  care  for  children;  and  better 
opportunities  for  post-secondary  education 
for  young  people  and  for  adults. 

The  Abolition  of  Instruction 

The  question  of  the  actual  schooling  to  be 
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provided  for  young  children  is  another 
matter.  LaPierre  proposes  an  unstructured 
primary  school  without  letter  grades  and 
marks  where  formal  instruction  would  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  I should 
state  clearly  that,  in  opposing  LaPierre’s 
views  on  this  matter,  I am  not  suggesting 
that  five  (or  six)  is  the  only  age  at  which 
children  must,  by  some  natural  law,  be 
taught  reading  and  number  skills.  Inter- 
national research  suggests  very  strongly 
that  the  age  of  beginning  school  (five,  six 
or  seven,  very  likely  eight)  makes  little  or 
no  difference  to  the  achievement  of 
children  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Therefore,  intellectually, 
one  could  argue  that  little  would  be  lost  by 
using  the  primary  years  mainly  as  a vehicle 
for  childhood  games  and  experiences  and 
then  beginning  formal  instruction  at  the  age 
of  eight.  However,  in  the  Canadian 
context,  that  suggestion  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, for  we  may  be  sure  that  the  parents 
would  not  allow  it  and  if,  by  some  decree, 
it  were  forced  upon  them,  they  would  take 
their  children  out  of  school  and  put  them  in 
private  schools  so  that  they  could  learn  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  to  learn.  We 
would  then  have  a vicious  two-class 
system  for  the  haves  and  have-nots. 

But  that  is  not  what  LaPierre  is  really 
suggesting.  He  believes  that  children  will 
learn  just  as  well  or  better  in  the  informal 
setting.  One  must  also  presume  that  he 
would  advocate,  in  the  spirit  of  Hall- 
Dennis,  the  same  approach  to  learning  in 
the  junior  and  intermediate  years.  He  is  not 
then  making  the  intellectually  defensible 
but  impractical  suggestion  that  instruction 
should  be  postponed  until  the  age  of  eight. 
He  is  suggesting  that  instruction  be 
eliminated.  LaPierre  quotes  many  au- 
thorities who,  he  believes,  support  his 
ideas,  but  he  does  not  provide  one  piece  of 
evidence  from  research,  after  three  years 
of  study,  that  children  will  leam  the  basic 
skills  without  instruction.  He  uses  Piaget 
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as  support  but  I know  of  psychologists  who 
believe  Piaget’s  research  suggests  quite  the 
opposite  — that  the  way  in  which  children 
develop  and  mature  makes  it  extremely 
desirable  for  them  to  be  provided  with 
precisely  the  appropriate  structured  ex- 
periences at  the  right  time  so  they  will 
learn  most  effectively.  I am  not  an 
interpreter  of  Piaget  but  I do  know  that 
recent  research  in  the  area  of  the  basic 
skills  has  consistently  shown  that  formal 
instruction  is  generally  more  effective  in 
teaching  reading  and  number  than  is  less 
formal  instruction.  LaPierre  is  advocating 
the  virtual  abolition  of  instruction,  with 
learning  left  as  a matter  of  individual 
choice  — a much  more  extreme  position 
than  that  found  in  typical  informal  or  open 
classrooms.  I am  referring  here  to  research 
on  formal  and  informal  instruction  that  has 
taken  place  here  in  Ontario,  to  large  scale 
research  in  England  and,  most  particularly, 
to  Project  Follow  Through,  a major, 
longitudinal  study  of  early  education  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  quote  a conclusion 
from  just  one  of  a number  of  major  studies, 
this  one  by  Cooley  and  Leinhardt:  ‘the 
most  pronounced  trend  in  these  data  . . 
suggests  that  the  most  useful  thing  to  do 
for  children  with  underdeveloped  reading 
and  mathematics  skills  in  the  primary 
grades  is  to  provide  more  direct  instruction 
in  these  areas.’  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  view  is  held  both  by  parents  and  by  a 
majority  of  teachers  — who  have  found,  by 
trial  and  error,  that  the  learning  of  some 
skills  on  the  part  of  many  children  requires 
hard  work  by  both  teacher  and  learner. 

Hall  and  Carleton,  in  their  study  of 
education  in  one  southern  Ontario  city, 
note  the  pervasive  feeling  among  elemen- 
tary teachers  that  they  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  administrators  and  experts  with 
a ‘legacy  of  wholesale  innovation,  the 
appealing  but  unworkable  philosophies  and 
practices  introduced  throughout  the  sixties 
. . . there  is  real  unanimity  in  the  gradual 
but  firm  move  away  from  the  reform 
practices  and  in  the  return  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  more  traditional  pedagogy.’2 

La  Pierre  wants  schools  to  go  back 
beyond  the  sixties,  to  Rousseau,  who 
educated  his  Emile  with  the  least  degree  of 
adult  intervention.  Ontario  has  been 
part- way  along  that  track  and  neither 
parents  nor  the  majority  of  teachers  liked 
it.  And  it  does  not  work. 

LaPierre  holds  up  behaviorism  as  the 
evil  alternative  to  Rousseau.  Skinner,  he 
informs  us,  ‘held  that  development  occur- 
red as  a result  of  learning  rather  than  of 
further  development.’  What  on  earth  does 
that  mean?  Is  LaPierre  suggesting  that 
children  will  acquire  skills  in  calculus  and 
physics  and  diving  by  natural  development 
without  learning?  Or  is  he  merely  mouthing 
the  obvious  platitude  that  children  develop 
intellectually  and  physically,  to  some 
degree,  without  formal  instruction?  Chil- 


dren develop  naturally  and  they  also  learn 
from  their  experiences;  and  adults,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  determine  the  type  of 
experience,  whether  it  be  the  freedom  of  a 
vacuum  or  the  enlightened  encouragement 
of  a loving,  wise,  and  firm  adult. 

The  Rights  of  the  Child 
The  Report  is  full  of  statements  about  the 
rights  of  children.  They  have,  according  to 
LaPierre,  rights  to  a family;  a God;  a joyful 
education;  recreation  and  play  whenever 
the  spirit  so  moves;  the  disbursement  of 
whatever  sums  are  necessary;  be  free  from 
adult  agenda;  a planet  free  of  the  threat  of 
distinction;  and. remain  a child  as  long  as 
desired.  All  this  and  more  is  ‘only  an 
outline.’ 

The  word  right  is  one  of  the  most  abused 
in  contemporary  parlance.  LaPierre  never 
establishes  just  what  he  means  by  the 
word,  how  it  can  be  made  operational,  and 
where  the  limits  are.  Does  freedom  from 
‘adult  agenda’  include  the  right  not  to  go  to 
the  doctor  or  dentist?  Does  it  include  not 
to  go  to  the  Centre  for  the  Family? 
Apparently  not,  but  it  does  include  the 
right  not  to  read  and  write.  In  this  kind  of 
rhetoric,  the  word  right  loses  any  vestigial 
meaning. 

LaPierre  would  enforce  some  of  these 
rights  by  making  it  a criminal  offence  for 
any  adult,  including  the  parent,  to  abuse  a 
child  physically,  spiritually,  sexually,  or 


psychologically.  The  use  of  corporal 
punishment  would  also  be  a criminal 
offence.  When  I described  elsewhere 
LaPierre’ s ideas  as  a recipe  for  disaster,  I 
was  thinking  principally  of  his  desire  to 
abolish  instruction.  But  these  suggestions 
go  far  beyond  ideas  to  damage  our  schools; 
they  constitute  an  outrageous  infringement 
on  the  traditional  freedom  and  privacy  of 
the  family.  If  we  take  LaPierre  at  his  word 
(and  that  may  be  a mistake),  it  would  be  a 
criminal  offence  to  slap  a two-year-old 
child  to  teach  it  not  to  touch  a hot  stove  or 
to  bring  up  a child  without  a belief  in  some 
God  (in  which  the  parent  presumably  may 
not  believe).  As  for  ‘psychological  abuse,’ 
who  knows  what  LaPierre  or  the  law 
would  mean  by  that?  Certainly  any 
behaviorists  had  better  move  out  of 
Ontario  — it  is  clear  LaPierre  believes 
their  ideas  are  abusive. 

I do  agree  that  our  present  laws  on  child 
abuse  are  either  too  weak  or  too  weakly 
enforced  — I suspect  the  latter.  As  a 
school  principal,  I saw  far  too  many  cases 
of  physically,  and  occasionally,  morally 
abused  children  whom  the  authorities 
claimed  they  were  powerless  to  help.  But  a 
suggestion  to  outlaw  such  obscure  things 
as  spiritual  and  psychological  abuse  is  no 
cure  at  all  for  the  problem.  What  we  lack  at 
the  moment  are  courts  and  social  workers 
with  sufficient  courage  to  stand  up  to 
vicious  parents,  parents  who  stand  firmly 
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on  their  so-called  rights.  What  we  need  is  a 
greater  sense  of  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity — and  fewer  rights. 

Miscellany 

Those  are  the  two  major  themes  of  the 
report.  The  reader  may  think  I have 
unfairly  picked  on  two  aspects  of  a large 
report,  so  I shall  turn  briefly  to  a few  other 
less  critical  but  still  controversial  issues.  I 
think  they  demonstrate  a pattern  of  poorly 
conceived,  illogical,  and  badly  developed 
thought. 

Student  teachers  should  undergo  self- 
evaluation  and  not  be  graded  by  supervis- 
ing teachers.  Who  protects  the  child  now? 

Television  should  be  in  every  classroom 
and  children  should  be  ‘taught’  to  be 
critical  viewers.  Children,  we  have  been 
told,  have  the  right  to  unfettered  activity  — 
who  will  stop  them  watching  television  all 
day  uncritically?  LaPierre,  understandably, 
has  more  faith  in  television  than  I do. 
Generally,  the  children  who  learn  least  in 
school  view  most  at  home.  I am  far  from 
convinced  that  free  access  to  television  at 
school  will  have  any  positive  effect. 

Children  have  inalienable  rights  to  their 
mother  tongue  and  they  should  be  edu- 
cated in  it  first.  Once  again,  we  have  the 
urge  to  compel.  Portuguese  immigrants 
would  have  to  use  Portuguese  with  their 
children  even  though  English  or  French 
will  be  required  for  most  jobs  in  Canada’s 
future.  The  Portuguese  child  then  is  to  be 
compelled  to  begin  school  in  Portuguese. 
Why?  Presumably  the  parents  chose 
Canada  knowing  that  English  and  French 
are  our  two  official  languages.  Most  second 
and  third  generation  immigrants  from 
non-French  and  non-British  backgrounds 
begin  to  lose  their  native  tongue  — are 
they  not  entitled  to  make  such  a choice? 
Imagine  the  costs,  the  problems,  and  the 
segregation  involved  in  providing  compul- 
sory education  in  every  immigrant’s  ton- 
gue. 

Private  schools  should  be  provided  70  per 
cent  financing.  I have  to  admit  that  if  most 
of  the  other  recommendations  were  ac- 
cepted, I would  want  to  accept  this  one.  In 
fact,  I believe  the  provincial  schools  would 
soon  be  empty.  LaPierre  claims  concern 
for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  — yet 
private  school  financing  is  a direct  subsidy 
to  those  who  can  afford  the  remaining  30 
per  cent  or  more.  If  we  can  reach 
consensus  on  our  schools,  I think  we  are 
better  off  without  such  a voucher  plan. 
However,  if  a significant  minority  really 
supports  LaPierre’s  ideas  and  is  deter- 
mined to  force  them  on  the  rest  of  us,  then 
perhaps  the  silent  majority  will  have  to  ask 
for  a voucher  plan  to  set  up  a sane 
alternative. 


Elementary  funding  should  equal  secon- 
dary funding.  LaPierre  thinks  as  much 
should  be  spent  on  elementary  as  on 
secondary  education,  although  he  has  not, 
as  far  as  I know,  made  any  study  of  the 
latter.  I would  like  to  see  class  sizes 
reduced  somewhat  at  the  first  and  second 
grade  levels  (because  the  basic  skills  tend 
to  be  taught  or  not  taught  at  that  time), 
even  if  it  means  increasing  class  sizes  a 
little  at  other  levels.  However,  as  public 
school  boards  operate  as  a single  entity 
from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  13,  the  only 
effect  of  LaPierre’s  recommendation  would 
be  a transfer  of  funding  from  public  to 
separate  schools,  as  the  latter  do  not 
receive  funding  for  Grades  11  to  13.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  a good  idea,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  helping  elementary 
education.  Even  in  the  separate  schools, 
there  is  so  much  overlapping  of  the 
publicly  supported  intermediate  grades  and 
the  privately  supported  senior  grades  that 
one  must  question  whether  increased 
funding  would  necessarily  find  its  way  to 
the  primary  division. 

Parents  must  be  compelled  to  participate 
in  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Centres  for  the  Family.  Pity  the  poor 
teacher!  As  if  teachers  did  not  have  enough 
problems  dealing  with  children  who  have 
learned  no  manners,  with  children  who 
have  been  neglected,  with  children  who 
have  been  spoiled  — now,  by  compulsion, 
the  parents  who  created  the  problems  will 
have  to  be  involved  with  their  education  in 
school  as  well.  But  LaPierre  has  a solution 
for  that  — he  will  pass  laws  to  make 
perfect  parents. 

Scenario  1984 

The  LaPierre  legislation  has  been  in  force 
for  three  years.  Lon  Van  Thieu  is  a Viet- 
namese immigrant  who  came  to  Canada 
from  a Thai  refugee  camp  with  his  wife  and 
four  young  children.  In  1983,  he  was 
having  supper  one  night  with  his  family  in  a 
restaurant  and  slapped  the  fingers  of  his 
eldest  son  who  tried  to  grab  food  from  the 
table  — he  had  often  seen  that  happen  on 
television.  Thieu  was  charged  with  the 
criminal  offence  of  administering  corporal 
punishment.  When  he  came  to  trial,  being  a 
Buddhist,  he  asked  to  affirm  that  he  would 
speak  the  truth  rather  than  swear  on  the 
Bible.  This  led  to  investigations  and  the 
laying  of  new  charges  of  spiritual  abuse,  as 
he  refused  to  state  that  Buddha  was  God. 
The  matter  of  whether  Buddhism  and 
atheism  can  be  considered  ‘Gods’  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Thieu  asks  to  have  his 
eldest  son,  now  aged  five,  enrolled  in  an 
English  class.  He  has  been  trying  to  make 
him  speak  as  much  English  as  possible  at 
home.  The  request  is  refused  as  his  son 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  education  in  his 
mother  tongue.  He  is  placed  in  a special 


Vietnamese  class.  Most  of  the  Vietnamese 
children  prefer  watching  American  televi- 
sion to  the  Vietnamese  educational  pro- 
grams provided.  Dr.  LaPierre  has  been 
asked  to  advise  on  which  has  precedence 
— the  inalienable  right  to  a mother  tongue 
or  the  right  to  be  unfettered  by  adult 
agenda. 

One  afternoon,  Mr.  Thieu  closes  his 
grocery  store  for  the  day,  feeling  rather 
angry  about  all  the  custom  he  may  lose  just 
as  he  is  beginning  to  build  it  up,  and 
attends  his  first  compulsory  day  at  the 
Family  Centre.  As  he  enters  the  room 
where  his  son  is,  he  sees  him  snatching  a 
toy  from  another  child.  The  teacher 
watches  without  comment.  Mr.  Thieu 
rushes  over  and  reprimands  his  son  and 
asks  the  teacher  why  he  has  said  nothing. 

‘ The  idea  of  good  and  bad  behavior  is 
passe,’  the  teacher  replies.  ‘One  must 
never  criticize  or  praise  behavior  — that  is 
behavioral  conditioning.  Children  must  be 
allowed  to  unfold  like  flowers.’ 

Mr.  Thieu  goes  to  see  the  principal.  He 
explains  that  he  is  trying  to  bring  his  son 
up  to  be  well  mannered,  to  have  respect  for 
his  elders,  to  postpone  the  immediate 
gratification  of  all  his  desires,  to  work 
hard,  to  persevere,  and  to  develop  skills  in 
literacy,  number  and  the  arts.  He  wants  the 
school  to  teach  and  reinforce  these 
objectives.  ‘Ah,  well,’  the  principal  replies, 
‘you  had  better  enrol  your  children  in  a 
private  school.  We  could  never  do 
anything  like  that  here.’ 

But  Mr.  Thieu  may  be  in  for  a 
disappointment  with  private  schools  too; 
for  Dr.  LaPierre  is  recommending  that  the 
Ministry  inspect  the  private  schools  very 
closely  — with  the  aim,  it  seems,  of 
stamping  out  their  competitiveness,  their 
emphasis  on  instruction,  and  other  forms 
of  pedagogical  abuse. 


Farfetched?  Ridiculous?  Yes,  I think  so. 
Was  the  report  written  to  be  taken  seriously 
or  to  make  an  impact  on  the  media?  I don’t 
know.  In  the  words  of  several  teachers 
who  have  commented  on  the  report  to  me, 
‘We  are  not  so  concerned  about  yet 
another  silly  report  to  go  on  the  shelf  with 
all  the  others.  We  are  concerned  that  we 
paid  for  it.’ 

Mark  Holmes, 
Officie  of  Field  Development,  OISE 
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Profile  of  a School 

Gananoque  Secondary  School 


Situated  in  Leeds  County  and  the  Thousand 
Islands  area  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Gananoque 
Secondary  presently  provides  educational 
services  for  almost  eight  hundred  students. 

Over  half  the  students  are  from  rural  areas  with- 
in a ten-mile  radius  of  the  town  of  Gananoque, 
and  these  travel  each  day  to  GSS  by  school  bus. 

The  early  history  of  GSS  can  be  traced  back 
to  1896  when  it  was  located  on  Stone  Street.  In 
1949,  the  site  was  moved  to  William  Street  where 
a modern  secondary  school  was  built  on  four 
acres  of  land. 

The  present  teaching  staff  comprises  48 
teachers,  some  of  whom  work  in  close  association 
with  Faculty  of  Education  student  teachers  from 
nearby  Queen’s  University,  innovating  new  ideas 
in  their  classrooms  and  making  use  of  refreshing 
teaching  talents  in  their  programs. 

Recently,  GSS  was  host  for  a pilot  project  in 
Co-operative  Education  for  the  Leeds  and 
Grenville  County  Board  of  Education.  In  this 
program,  students  were  allowed  to  earn  three 
secondary  school  credits  through  involvement  in 
a work  program  associated  with  various  industries 
and  social  services  in  the  area.  Since  then,  the  Co- 
operative Education  Program  has  been  imple- 
mented on  a larger  scale  through  the  involvement 
of  other  high  schools  in  the  Leeds-Grenville 
County  area. 

The  instructional  program  of  GSS  continues 
to  span  all  three  major  areas  - academic,  business 
education,  and  technical  studies.  Interest  in  techni- 
cal studies  is  strong,  and  student  course  selection 
also  indicates  high  interest  in  Visual  Arts  and  the 
new  Co-operative  Education  course . 

The  intramural  athletic  program  of  the  high 
school  has  been  organized  with  the  school  bus 
‘commuting’  student  in  mind.  Principal  Patrick 
Slack  has  emphasised  that  the  intramural  pro- 
gram - ‘the  core  of  the  school  spirit  of  this  high 
school’  - be  conducted  during  the  noon  hour  of 


each  day  so  that  the  bus  student  can  partake  in 
the  physical  activities.  The  teaching  staff  also 
assist  in  such  extra-curricular  activities  as  com- 
puters, chess,  stage  band,  stage  design,  spelunking, 
dark  room  photography,  radio,  journalism, 


literary  magazines,  and  woodworking. 

In  sum,  Gananoque  Secondary  School  offers 
a diverse  and  exciting  educational  experience  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  become  involved  in 
learning. 
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